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By Ellen Strong Bartlett. 


‘* Kindness is the music of good will to men, and on this harp the smallest fingers may play 
heaven's sweetest tunes on earth.”—Zlihu Burritt. 


EHOLD a little child taking up 

life in a plain, New England 

family as last and least, coming 
to a lot of toil and comparative pov- 
erty, destined apparently vo a career 
no greater than that of honest medi- 
ocrity; and, sixty-nine years later, 
look at an honored man, laying down 
that life enriched and adorned so 
gracefully by culture and character 
that all the world of letters and of 
philanthropy joined in his requiem! 
What intervening events and environ- 
ment drew forth the end from the 
beginning? 

The little Elihu Burritt inherited 
no promise of gifts greater than those 
of nine brothers and sisters; his en- 
vironment was that of hundreds of 
his generation. His birthplace, since 
burned, was a small story and a half 
house; and yet he was to stand before 
great men in palaces and council 
halls. Text-books of foreign lan- 
guages were so rare that, about that 
time, George Ticknor sent from Bos- 
ton to New Jersey to borrow the only 
known copy of a German grammar in 
the United States; and yet this little 
boy was to accumulate European 
and Asiatic vocabularies till the 
world wondered. Letters were car- 
ried with such slowness and expense 


that letter writing had become a fine 
art and the postal revenue was a trifle; 
yet this little boy was to gain for the 
nations the boon of ocean penny 
postage. During his childhood the 
war of 1812 was filling the nation with 
discord and was calling forth afresh 
the horrors of bloodshed on land and 
sea; the carnage and tne splendor of 
Napoleon were appalling the world; 
yet this little boy was to traverse those 
scenes of warfare as an envoy of the 
League of Universal Brotherhood 
and was to scatter abroad the “Olive 
Leaves” which prepared the way for 
such arbitration as that of the Geneva 
Tribunal and the High Joint Com- 
mission. 

In that far away, beginning-of-the- 
century time, life must have showed 
the rough and seamy side. It had 
lost the poetic and heroic charm of 
the colonial and_ revolutionary 
periods, and was enduring the strain 
of a time of bombast and self-suffi- 
ciency without grandeur of aim. 
The sturdy old New England stock 
was equal to the strain. Elihu Bur- 
ritt had a mother of the fine, typical 
character, strong and sweet, which 
we are all proud to call American. 
She exerted a Christian influence 
over her children, an influence whose 
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eff ect, 
doubtless, 
was seen in 
the “Barn 
Chapel” 
many years 
later; she 
was said to 
be able to 
“turn her 
hand _ to 
anything,” a 
versatility 
w hich ap- 
peared often 
in her 
youngest 
son, notably 
when_ he 
placed his 
Greek book 
over the 
forge and 
hammered 
Greek verbs 
into his 
memory 
between the 
blows on 
the anvil. 
In her 
dooryard 
the  mul- 
berry flour- 
ished, giving food to the silk worms 
to which one room was devoted; in 
after years Elihu’s journal speaks of 
her as “spinning and knitting” silk 
stockings for him. The carefully 
tended morning-glories and borders 
gave evidence of an inborn love of 
beauty, which led her son, long after, 
to linger with delight over the wealth 
of blossoms in old England. 

Elihu bore the name of both father 
and grandfather—and both had 
served in the Revolutionary army. 
The occupations of the father of this 
patriarchal family were not monoto- 
nous, for he was a farmer in summer, 
a shoemaker in winter. People in 
those days did not let grass grow 
under their feet, and they were happy 
in their simple activities. Probably 
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a great deal 
of “high 
thinking” 
was done in 
that family 
in those 
fireside 


days, while 
the boys 
and _ girls 
were par- 
ing apples 
and _ knit- 
ting stock- 
ings. Then 


Elihu be- 
gan his les- 
sons in en- 
ergy, in- 
dustry and 
persistence. 

Nature 
spread her 
book of 
beauty _ be- 


tore the 
boy's eyes, 
and he 
learned the 
lessons well. 
New | Brit- 
ain was 


then a little 
village 
which had not long been set off from 
the not attractively named “Great 
Swamp”; but it was really a child of 
Farmington, so aptly called by Mr. 
Warner “the abode of elegant leisure 
and aristocratic recollections,” and 
intercourse between the two settle- 
ments involved many enchanting 
views from the brink of the interven- 
ing hills. Long after, at the centen- 
nial celebration of the erection of the 
Farmington church, Elihu Burritt 
described his first view of the Farm- 
ington valley. 

“When I made my first journey to 
Farmington, I stepped off the whole dis- 
tance with a pair of legs not much longer 
than those of a carpenter’s conipass. On 
the whole site of our city there were hardly 
a dozen dwelling houses to be seen, and 
those were of very ordinary structure and 
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aspect. I shail never forget the feeling of 
awe and admiration which the first sight of 
Farmington produced in my child's mind. 
After the longest walk I had ever made on 
my small bare feet, we came suddenly upon 
the view of this glorious valley and of the 
largest city I had ever conceived of. I was 
smitten with wonder. I dared not go any 
further, though urged by my older brothers. 
I clambered up the Sunset Rock, and sit- 
ting down on the edge with my feet over 
the side, I looked off upon the scene with a 
fecling like that of a man just coming in 
view of Rome and its St. Peter’s. I had 
never before seen a church with a steeple, 
and measuring this above us with a child’s 
eye, it seemed to reach into the very 
heavens. This steeple crowned all the 
wonders I saw; I sat and gazed at it until 
my brothers returned to me.’”* 


Then he described most humor- 
ously his fancies about the “brass 
rooster” which seemed to look right 
into heaven, and his wish to try that 
lofty post. 

His was not the only eye that saw 
beauty in his native town. Said the 
first President Dwight: “No town- 
ship within my knowledge which does 
not border upon the ocean, or lake, or 
large river is equally beautiful with 
this. The noble bluff of the Blue 


*See the illustrated article on Farmington by William 
Potts in the New England Magazine tor May, 1897. 
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Mountains in Southington, is at the 
distance of ten miles; Farmington, 
west, five miles; West Mount, fifteen; 
and the peak of Mt. Tom, forty-five. 
The basin itself is a scoop of singular 
beauty and elegance.” In this bright 
scenery the picture gallery was always 
open, and the thoughtful boy studied 
the varied canvas so well that in later 
years he could paint nature vividly 
with his pen. 

Life may have been primitive, but 
it did not lack stimulating adjuncts. 
If necessity be the mother of inven- 
tion, truly her New Britain children 
are many and should bless her for 
calling them into being. Active 
minds were on the alert to find some 
new, cheap,and easy way of doing old, 
costly and hard tasks; they produced 
that which they wished to find; and 
the results of that inventive industry 
were soon seen in a brisk and grow- 
ing village, now a thriving manufac- 
turing city, which boasts of making 
“almost everything” and of appearing 
very often in lists of “patents 
granted.” One man who remem- 


bered beginning business by making 
brass goods in quantities such as 
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could be transported and delivered by 
himself on horseback, lived to see his 
name honoring a large manufactory 
employing hundreds of men. Amid 
all this sharpening of brains, men 
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house, which is tersely described as 


having resembled “a nice large barn.” 
The galleries with high corner pews, 
the sounding-board, 
pulpit, 


and the monu- 


mental garnished like an 


if maa 
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made their motto, “Where there’s a 
will there’s a way”; and Elihu might 
be called one of the inventors of self- 
education. 

Then the mental atmosphere was 
refreshed by the inspiring presence of 
such men as Dr. Smalley, a preacher 
and theologian of no small reputé and 
influence. He was the disciple of Dr. 
Bellamy, the master of Dr. Emmons, 
and managed, during a long career as 
ecclesiastical monarch of his own and 
neighboring churches, to grow fa- 
mous and rich,—in spite of six daugh- 
ters and a salary of “£60 aad 20 cords 
of firewood.” His death occurred 
when Elihu was ten years old, and the 
little boy, who probably seldom toiled 
over the hills and dreamed about the 
golden vane of the impressive 
Farmington house ot God, must often 
have dangled his feet and puzzled his 
brains in that New Britain meeting 
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epergne, with the favorite vine carved 
in wood and painted with the appro- 
priate colors of the grapes and leaves, 
must have claimed the eyes of the boy 
while his brain was puzzling over the 
formidable —_Calvinistic — doctrines 
which Dr. Smalley, as undaunted 
keeper, dared to exhibit to public 
view once a week on Suaday. The 
sermons were from one to two hours 
long, during which time all were ex- 
pected to stand. Perhaps some evi- 
dence of the theological bent given to 
his mind by these powerful pulpit 
performances may be seen in the 
“Voice from the Back Pews,”—a 
work published without his name in 
England, but to which he must refer 
when he says in a letter to a friend: 
“T have just finished the most elabo- 
rate, serious and responsible literary 
work of my life. I am very anxious 


that the views and sentiments it pre- 
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sents may stand or fall ox their own 
intrinsic merits or demerits alone. |] 
feel grateful that I have been spared 
to produce a work which embodies 
my most serious thoughts for thirty 
years on the most serious subject that 
call occupy a man’s mind in the world. 
] know not what will befall it; I most 
devoutly hope and pray that it may 
do no hurt to any human soul.” In 
the volume thus conscientiously put 
forth, he takes up the Bible stories, 
divesting them of the imaginative ad- 
ditions made by men; and sometimes, 
in spite of his reverent attitude, the 
result is rather startling. For in- 
stance, he thinks that Milton rather 
than Moses has given the keynote to 
sermons about the creation. It 
seems evident to him that the plain 
meaning of the Bible account is that 
the earth was carefully and slowly 
prepared for man’s use. He objects 
to the unceremonious way in which 
writers have put their own thoughts 
into the mouth of the Almighty —an 
objection, you perceive, of a wor- 
shiper, not of an apologist. 

Before he was sixteen vears old 
came the long sickness of his father, 
followed by death, and on Elihu de- 
volved much of the care of the sick 
man, besides the support of the fam- 
ily. Even at the close of fourteen 
hours of work, he often managed to 
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give time to books. His mother 


often spoke feelingly of his love and 

devotion to his parents as worthy of 
the promised blessing. 

At sixteen he became apprentice of 

a blacksmith, a trade which 

then included the practice 


of the arts of the lock- 
smith, the wheelwright, 
etc. The prospect was 


not bright just then for the 
epithet “learned.” But 
the taste and the ambition 
for study were not to be 
beaten out on the anvil. 
Propped above the forge 
soon appeared his favorite 
poets, Thomson, Scott, 
Moore, borrowed from the 
village library, and so lov- 
ingly studied that his re- 


markable memory treas- 
ured whole cantos. Bless- 
ings on those village 
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and the difference between “before at a shilling a yard?” Such ques- 
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tions were worked without the aid of 
a single mark, and the computations 
were held in memory until they could 
be dictated to his brother, who wrote 
them on a slate and proved their cor- 
rectness. His mind was turned at 
that time decidedly to mathematics, 
and his highest hope was to become a 
surveyor. 

One more very important element 
in Elihu’s development was his 
brother Elijah, the oldest of the fam- 
ily, himself a typical man, of a more 
heroic cast than Elihu. Of a stern 
temper, great ability and ambitious 
desires, Elijah had managed to gain 
a course at Williston, he had edited 
an able paper in the tempestuous 
state of Georgia, had barely saved his 
northern head by a speedy flight, had 
established in his native town a high 
school which was deservedly esteemed, 
and was far in advance of the times in 
lavish supply of costly scientific in- 
struments,—all before Elihu was 
twenty-one years of age. Elijah was 
the author of some text-books; and 
one, the “Geography of the Heavens,” 
has, I believe, the unique distinction 
of having continuously held the field 
even until now. 

In his twenty-first year Elihu Bur- 
ritt celebrated his majority by effect- 
ing such a truce with poverty as to 
study for three months in his broth- 





er’s school. Can a boy of to-day, 
idling or working through his fifteen 
or twenty years allotted to education, 
imagine what a boon it was to have 
three whole months for  uninter- 
rupted study? Can he imagine how 
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the higher mathematics, Latin and 
French, were taken by storm by this 
enthusiast, who carried his flag over 
the ramparts in advance of boys who 
had been under drill longer? 

That luxury of three months at 
school was made up by double duty 
at the forge for the succeeding six 
months. During that time he found 
that he could more easily pursue the 
study of languages than that of 
mathematics; and so the Latin and 
the Greek books were carried in his 
hat to his work, and the double 
process went on of pounding the iron 
into shape and of fixing declensions 
and conjugations in his head. 

Then he ventured farther, to the 
classic shades of New Haven, where 
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W. S. ELWELL, 1841. 
Library of the Society of Antiquities, 


Worcester. 


he planned a winter of study, hoping 
that the very breathing of that intel- 
lectual atmosphere would be to his 
brain as mountain air to the lungs. 
Often has the story been told—but it 
will be long before it ceases to aston- 
ish,— how he sat down alone without 
note or teacher, with a Greek-Latin 
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lexicon, to translate Homer’s Iliad; 
how he made a test of translating two 
lines unaided that day; how when 
night came he was conqueror and had 
fifteen vanquished lines to adorn his 


triumph. People who regard the 
study of Greek with dread must 
look on this achievement as some- 


thing like crossing the ocean in 
a rowboat or lifting one’s self by one’s 
own hands. He went on in his soli- 
tary student life, digging in lexicons 
for the treasures of French, Spanish, 
Italian and German, besides the Latin 
and Greek, which seemed to him keys 
to the others. During that winter 
he learned to read easily in all of these 
languages. 

A year of teaching proved too great 
a strain on his health, and he tried 
business in one form and another. 
The crash of 1837 ruined him finan- 
cially,—and perhaps led him to fame. 
In New Haven he had had some na- 
tive instructors in the modern lan- 
guages, and after a few weeks of study 
could read two chapters a day in his 
Hebrew Bible. Thus he became 
inspired by the idea of going to study 
in Oriental countries. Accordingly, 
—‘with all that 1 possessed on earth 
carefully folded in a napkin,” he says, 
—he set out on foot for Boston. 
Disappointed in securing passage for 
an eastern port, he made a turning 
point in his life, and went to Worces- 
ter. There he found an Antiquarian 
Library, so rich in the grammars, dic- 
tionaries and literature of recondite 
tongues that he gave up the search in 
foreign lands. For some years he 
alternated work with the hammer 
with that in puzzling tongues. In 
this way he added to his list Russian, 
Swedish, Dutch, Danish, Hungarian, 
Syriac, Turkish, Bohemian, Persian, 
Welch, Arabic, Polish, Portuguese, 
Cornish, Chaldee, Gallic, Flemish, 
Irish, Samaritan, Sanskrit, Ethiopic, 
Hindustani, Icelandic, Briton-Celtic, 
3asque, and Manx. An idea of his 
way of “killing time” may he gained 
from his diary, where such entries 
abound as: “June 19. 60 lines 
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Hebrew; 30 pages 


French; 10 pages ; 
Cuvier’s Theory; 
8 lines Syriac; 10 F 


lines Danish; 10 
lines Bohemian; 9 ¢ 96 1945. 
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the New Britain 
family had proved 
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to retain and classify knowledge _ in all the tongues whose structure or 
gained with preternatural rapidity, literature aroused his attention. 
and a taste for the special ac- However, sometimes in quite un- 
quisition of rare vocabularies. It expected ways, his grasp of some 
may be well to say here that, when of his far-fetched knowledge was 
thirty years old, hé could read with proved. 
more or less ease nearly fifty lan- During his stay in Worcester, a 
guages. When fifty, he “had handled — will, illegibly and obscurely written 
more tools than any man in the in Danish, was brought to this coun- 
country.” try from the West Indies for transla- 
His ardor was more that of a phi- tion. After several of the leading 
lologist than that of a linguist. He colleges had declined the honor, the 
never pretended to speak “like a na- will was offered to Mr. Burritt. 
tive” in all of these tongues, especially With great painstaking, he satisfac- 
as the natives of manyhad disappeared torily deciphered and translated it, 
centuries ago, and the Meisterschaft and refused any higher valuation of 
system had not arisen. It is true that his services than that of the time 
we read of Mithridates, who could taken from his forge. 
judge his subjects in twenty-three dia- A similar appeal was made to him 
lects; but every one knows that nicety again while he was in Worcester. 
in moods and tenses was hardly de- The strange document was an ac- 
manded of regal judges then, and it count of the wreck of a vessel on one 
is evident that Mithridates did not of the South Sea Islands, and it was 
dissipate his energies ‘on such side necessary for securing the insurance 
issues as “Olive Leaves” and Peace in Boston; but it was in the dialect of 
Congresses. Let those who have the natives, and was absolutely baf- 
learned to speak fluently a dozen lan- fling to all who struggled with its 
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mysteries. After the best linguistic 
talent of Harvard had given it up, the 


puzzle was taken to Mr. Burritt, 
knowledge of whose acquirements 
had reached some one in Boston. 


He did not claim that the language 
was a familiar one, but asked to study 
the manuscript. After a short time 
he produced a translation, whereby 
the underwriters were satisfied, and 
the owners received their heavy in- 
insurance. But the 
modest man could 
not be induced to 
receive a_ larger 
compensation than 
he would have 
earned in the same 
time spent in_ his 
manual labor. <A 
sense of justice, 
however, caused 
those benefited by 
his rare insight to 
bestow on their 
benefactor a slight 
annuity later, while 
he 


was living as 
consular agent in 
England. 

The Celto- 
Breton dialect of 
ancient Brittany 
has been handed 
down in a_ small 
district for  cen- 


turies, but naturally 
has made but little 


ELIHU 
show among the From a photograph 
“polite accomplish- 
ments” of modern 
times. Among the treasures of the 


Antiquarian Library were a dictionary 


and grammar in this little known 
tongue. That was quite enough to 
arouse Mr. Burritt’s enthusiasm. 


The man who studied Greek with a 
Latin dictionary was not to be intimi- 
dated by picking out the words for a 
letter from the haymow of a diction- 
ary in an unknown language; so he 
patiently wrought out a letter to the 
Royal Antiquarian Society of France, 
thanking it, in the Celto-Breton, for 
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London. 
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having afforded a distant American 
the opportunity of investigating this 
ancient tongue. If you go to the 
Museum of Rennes in Brittany, you 
can see the original letter framed and 
exhibited as the only letter ever writ- 
ten by an American in that language. 
One day while Mr. Burritt was at the 
anvil, a large book was handed to 
him. It bore the seal of the French 
Society, and contained the copy of the 
letter, introduced by 
the president, who 
certified to the cor- 
rectness of its com- 
position. 

Similar linguistic 
exploits in rare 
forms of Hungarian 
and Greek are re- 
corded. Later in 
life Mr. Burritt pub- 
lished a Sanskrit 
hand-book, the first 
in that language 
brought out in this 
country. Of “So- 
cial Walks Among 
the Languages,” he 
said that he began 
it “as a slight proof 
that what has been 
Ascribed to me was 
not an assumption 
based on the sand.” 

In 1838, Mr. 
jurritt addressed a 
letter to Mr. Wil- 
liam Lincoln of 
Worcester, _ telling 
him that he would 
like to translate some German book 
for a suitable remuneration, and in 
explanation he briefly reviewed his 
life. The letter begins with the sim- 
ple pathos of the Old Testament 
narratives: 


by Elliott and Fry, 


“ T was the youngest of many brethren, 
and my parents were poor. My means of 
education were limited to the advantages 
of a district school; and those again were 
circumscribed by my father’s death, which 
deprived me at the age of fifteen of those 
scanty opportunities which I had previ- 
ously enjoyed..... I completed my Vir- 
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MR. BURRITT’S HOME AT HARBORNE, 


il during the evenings of one winter. 
g & g 


eee \fter some time devoted to Cicero 
and a few other Latin authors, I com- 
menced the Greek. .... Still I carried 


my Greek grammar in my hat, and often 
found a moment when I was heating some 
large iron when I could place my book 
open before me, against the chimney of my 
forge, and go through tupto, tupteis, tuptei, 
unperceived by my fellow acquaintances 
and, to my confusion of face, sometimes 
with a detrimental 
effect on the charge 
in the fire..... I 
allotted it to myself, 
as a task, to read 
two chapters in the 
Hebrew Bible be- 
fore breakfast ieach 
morning; ..I bent 
my steps to this 
place, I visited the 
hall of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, and 
found there, to my 
infinite gratification, 
such a collection of 
ancient, modern and 
Oriental languages 
as I never before 
conceived to be 
collected in one 
ec eg 


This letter was 
sent to Governor 
Everett, who read 
it during a speech 
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at a Teachers’ 
Institute at 
Taunton. The 
letter, so impres- 
sive in its simple 
statement of as- 


tonishing _ facts, 
was _ published. 
Elihu Burritt 
“awoke and 
found himself 
famous.” His 


shy spirit disliked 
notoriety, and yet 
it gave him the 
standpoint .from 
which to work in 
a new direction. 
A course at Har- 
vard was offered 
to him by Gov- 
ernor Everett and 
others, but he de- 
clined. His reason was that his 
health would not permit him to ab- 
stain from physical exercise. Evi- 
dently this was before the days of 
football. Some literary work was at- 
tempted in the Geminac, a monthly 
magazine in French and English, but 
it was not paying. In lecturing he 
was more successful. His first lec- 
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ture, “Application and Genius,” was 
given sixty times during the winter of 
1841, and in it was that often-read and 
pathetic description of the little boy 
cutting his way up the precipice of the 
Natural Bridge. In this lecture he 
argued that application produced the 
results which were attributed to 
genius, and he ascribed his own 
achievements to patience and_per- 
sistence alone. 

Then came a great change in his 








public. The Prince of Peace came 
more than eighteen centuries before, 
and yet this was the first American 
journal to really advocate “peace on 
earth.” The “Olive Leaves” were 
sent fluttering over the land and must 
have sometimes borne fruit. These 
were short articles tending to pro- 
mote peace among nations, and were 
printed on slips of paper bearing at 
the head an olive branch. A thou- 
sand of these “leaves” were sent regu- 
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Philanthropy took the place 
of philology, and for twenty vears 


career. 


he laid aside his studies in order 
to work out schemes for the benefit 
of his fellowmen. During that busy 
interval he lost six alphabets, and at 
the end regained them. The activity 
and energy which had wreaked them- 
selves on anvils and lexicons were 
now persistently directed toward 
breaking down barriers to human 
progress. His efforts were ceaseless. 
The Christian Citizen was published 
and sent on its mission of stirring the 








larly to newspapers, and at least a 
fifth were reprinted. The “Oregon 
Question” threatened to arouse war 
between us and England, and Mr. 
Burritt exerted all the enginery of 
peace to pacify hostile feelings. 
During the agitation he was brought 
into communication with  philan- 
thropists in England. His extraor- 
dinary efforts and achievements as a 
scholar gave him renown, and that in 
turn gave him attention when he 
traveled from city to city to preach 
the doctrine which he had espoused. 
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PEACE CHAIR, PRESENTED MR. BURRITT. 


He was a lion even when in company 
with English titles, not so common 
then as now. 

In 1846 he sailed for England to 
carry on the work there. Instead of 
three months he remained three years, 
giving up personal plans for a walk- 
ing tour, in order to go up and down 
the country in behalf of the “League 
of Universal Brotherhood.” — His 
first appearance before a London au- 
dience was a trying experience. It 
was in the great Hall of Commerce, 
so poorly adapted for hearing that it 
was almost impossible to control with 
his voice the turbulent and 
noisy crowd. Amid cries 
for adjournment, hooting 
and jeering, Mr. Burritt 
made effort after effort to 
be heard, but in vain. 
All was uproar. At last 
patience won the day. 
Said he: “I summoned all 
my physical power to the 
effort and spoke for two 
hours as I had never done 
before in my life. When 
I came to read the pledge 

successive bursts of 
applause interrupted me. 
Four times I essayed to 
read the last clause of the 
constitution. . . . When I 
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came to the word ‘color,’ the whole 
house echoed and resounded with the 
most enthusiastic acclamation of ap- 
plause. Men swung their hats, and 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs. I 
sat downamid such a tempest of cheers 
as never before greeted an effort of 
mine on any public occasion.” 
After describing the hand-shaking 
and autograph-seeking and his final 
escape to his quiet room, he naively 
says: “I threaded my way back to 
the days of my bashful boyhood. 
Through all the way the Lord 
hath led me.” This was the little 
shrinking boy who fled behind the 
cider barrel in the cellar when 
the guests arrived for his  sister’s 
wedding! 

One visible result of his efforts is of 
widespread benefit to nations and in- 
dividuals,—ocean penny postage. 
In these days of cheap postal service 
we are apt to forget that fifty years 
ago sending letters at eighteen and 
twenty-five cents apiece was a luxury 
for the rich. We laugh at the old 
devices for evading the law, but 
the anxious months of silence be- 
tween mother and son, husband and 
wife, separated by the Atlantic of 
packet times, was a serious matter. 
The change proposed was to make 
the ocean postage one penny, to be 
added to the land postage of each 
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country. The vast mails transported 
by the ocean greyhounds tell the 
story of the change wrought by this 
reform; and to no man was it owing 
more than to Mr. Burritt. Early in 
the agitation he gave one hundred 
and fifty addresses on the subject in 
England, he visited the powerful 
statesmen of the time, prepared 
“Olive Leaves,” writing paper and 
envelopes bearing pertinent devices, 
and in every way kept up the interest 
of England, France and America. 
The subject was presented to Con- 
gress and Par- 
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' great benefactors 
en oe of the age. 
But his 
reaching 

pathy was 
confined 
object. During 
Mr. Burritt’s first 
visit to England 
the famous famine 
in Ireland took 
place; and in the 
winter of 1847 he 


far- 
sy m- 
not 
to one 


Loy Mb POY, spent two weeks 

2 Ley yy iy) L. Me foros ° ° 
ROP re ee there in going 
from village to 


a village, from hovel 
to hovel, that he 


a! might know just 


how appalling was 
the misery which 
called for relief. 
We can think how that tall, slender 
figure moved amid those famished 
men and women, how his blue 
eyes melted at the sight of those 
distorted, dying creatures. His trip 
of investigation ended in his own 
illness; but he was soon up again 
and sending leaflets and other urgent 
appeals to the United States for help. 
Those vigorous words, tipped with 
the pathos of the horrors he had seen, 
reached the mark, and the people of 
Boston sent out to Ireland a ship 
loaded wtih provisions and clothing. 


CONN. 








liament in 
1852. This 
great _ bless- 
ing,  philan- 
thropic and 
commercial, 
was. estab- 
lished par- 
tially in 1860, 
more fully in 
1872. Some 
one has. said 
that that alone 
would — entitle 





Mr. Burritt to 
be 
one 


ranked as 
of the 
































[It was commanded by Capt. R. B. 
Forbes, a merchant and retired sea 
captain of Boston, who offered his 
services. Was it strange that Capt. 
Forbes and his shipload were wel- 
comed with excitement, and that Mr. 
Burritt was offered a free return to 
Boston? Thus, without riches or 
power, a tender and willing heart ac- 
complished untold relief of misery. 

Mr. Burritt never took a more 
prominent position before the public 
than as an apostle of peace. Even as 
Peter the Hermit stirred Europe to 
carry the crusader’s cross into the 
land of the crescent, so did Mr. Bur- 
ritt go up and down among the na- 
tions, besieging camp and court, fire- 
side and council chamber, with the 
message of his dove of Peace. At his 
own expense, he caused “Olive- 
Leaves” in different languages to be 
-onstantly inserted in various Euro- 
pean journals. From talks with 
groups of workmen in upper rooms 
he advanced to crowded and enthusi- 
astic Peace Congresses. 

The first was held in Brussels, al- 
most within the echo of Waterloo: 
the second, the most remarkable of 
the series, in Paris; another in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; and others in Lon- 
don, Manchester, and other places. 
We see the name of Victor Hugo as 
presiding officer, of Cobden, of the 
Marquis de la Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, of Henry Vincent, of Liebig, 
of John Bright, of Sir Charles Napier, 
of Amasa Walker, linked with that of 
Elihu Burritt, as vice-presidents and 
speakers. Carlyle’s gruff but  sin- 
cere letter of approval more than off- 
sets the untrustworthy commenda- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, then presi- 
dent of the French republic. Then, 
in the middle of the century, with the 
nations still shuddering from the Na- 
poleonic wars, with Germany and 
Italy still disintegrated, and France 
turning political somersaults with as- 
tonishing frequency, the unfurling of 
the standard of Peace was a spectacle 
of absorbing interest. Vast audi- 
ences assembled in the different capi- 
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tals to listen to the brilliant, witty, 
and pathetic appeals for arbitration 
instead of the sword, while every 
token of honor and appreciation was 
bestowed on these delegates of peace. 
It was of the two shiploads of Eng- 
lish and American delegates who 
crossed the English channel for the 
Paris Congress in 1849 that Cobden 
said that if they should sink with their 
seven hundred passengers “all the 
philanthropic enterprises of the 
United Kingdom would stop for a 
year.” 

The Assembly has been called an 
extraordinary meeting of renowned 
men for an extraordinary purpose. 
The eyes of Europe were upon it. 
And it was before this assembly that 
Elihu Burritt appealed as one of the 
prime movers. It was this assembly 
which, when he rose to read the list 
of his American colleagues, burst 
into such a tumult of applause that 
he could not go on. Ah, little bare- 
foot boy gazing on the village of 
Farmington with timid awe, you did 
not know what scenes were to inspire 
you with courage! 

In the midst of these exciting ef- 
forts came a visit to the United States, 
during which he went about from city 
to city, addressing large audiences 
and rousing them to send delegates 
to the Congress at Frankfort. His 
fame as a self-made scholar and as a 
reformer preceded him everywhere 
and he found welcoming friends on all 
sides. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on him by Yale, Williams and 
other colleges. River steamboats 
offered him free passage, hotel bills 
were paid, and the brightest and 
wisest of the land hastened to greet 
him. In his early home, New 
3ritain, he was welcomed with a re- 
ception so enthusiastic that even now 
we feel the impression of glad sur- 
prise that overwhelmed him when he 
saw the crowd of proud and admiring 
townsmen. The distinguished Latin 
scholar, Professor Andrews, presided 
on the occasion; and one passage in 
his fine address seems to sum up the 
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whole character of Mr. Burritt: 
“While eagerly devoted to the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and while minis- 
tering to your own necessities by 
laboring daily with your own hands, 
you have cheerfully devoted your 
powers and attainments to the task of 
elevating the social and moral condi- 
tion of mankind.” In Mr. Burritt’s 
journal stand the characteristically 
humble words: “It was the climax 
of my earthly experience, and I could 
hardly realize the scene, or believe 
that I was standing before the neigh- 
bors and friends of my youth under 
such circumstances. May God grant 
that I may never do anything to ban- 
ish the honor of this occasion. May 
he ever keep me humble and of a 
child-like spirit.” 

For a few years England and 
America divided his time; and _ it 
seemed sometimes, notably in the 
Schleswig-Holstein war in 1850, as if 
the Peace effort would achieve com- 
plete success. The Crimean war 
seemed to say that man’s savage in- 
stincts would always be supreme; but 
who shall say that even that dark spot 
on history’s page did not throw into 
high light the pure aims of the advo- 
cates of peace, that the epoch-making 
career of Florence Nightingale was 
not a practical application of the 
“Olive Leaf” principles? 

This seemed to be the climax of his 
life. His humane spirit was naturally 
pained by the attitude of the nation 
towards slavery in the ante-bellum 
days, and he bestowed a great deal of 
time and strength in endeavoring to 
further a “Compensated Emancipa- 
tion” scheme. We all know why that 
was nipped in the bud; but the plan 
was certainly an honor to the just and 
gentle mind that conceived it. 

At the close of the war came an ap- 
pointment as U. S. consular agent at 
Birmingham, England. With his 
two charming nieces, the Misses 
Strickland, at the head of his house- 
hold, he spent four happy years in the 
cottage in Harborne, a suburb of 
Birmingham. It was of that house, 
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now called Burritt Villa, that he said: 
“It was the first home of my own that 
I ever possessed.” The house was al- 
ways open to American friends, and 
the kind master was well known and 
loved by the people of the town and 
church. When change of president 
involved change of consular agent, 
Mr. Burritt’s departure was mourned 
as that of a lifelong friend. Farewell 
gifts and farewell speeches softened, 
while they sharpened, the pang of 
parting. One of the literary memen- 
tos of that sojourn in Birmingham 
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was “Walks in the Black Country and 
its Green Border Land,” an affection- 
ate and sympathetic study of the 
smoking, sooty region, in which the 
poetic insight of Mr. Burritt found 
much that was interesting. This 
English home never lost its hold on 
his affections. In a private letter he 
said: “Lillie Roberts is ‘our vicar’s’ 
daughter, a gentle little creature of 
twenty-two or three years, a very lily 
of sweet breathing life, who taught 
her young brother Freddy, Greek and 
Latin on his way to college and the 
pulpit. I hope to keep the precious 
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memory of the old Harborne church 
fresh and strong to the last, and I 
have just sent five dollars as my an- 
nual contribution to the Christmas 
treat for the children of the parish 
and Sunday Schools connected with 
-_ 

One of his “fads” was agriculture; 
and even while promoting measures 
of national importance, his interest in 
model farms, in dairies, in the im- 
provement of the life of the farmer, 
both in England and the United 
States, never flagged. During the 
later years of his life, quietly spent in 
his early home in Connecticut, he was 
the proud possessor of his own little 
farm, and, as officer in an agricultural 
society, he brought forth the accumu- 
lated treasures of an investigating 
mind for the benefit of the tillers of 
the soil. 

It was during these last years, that 
he interested himself in home work in 
ways peculiar to himself. On land 


of his own he built, in great part with 


his own hands, a plain building for the 
free use of all who chose to attend a 
simple religious service on Sunday. 
These meetings were so timed as not 
to interfere with the established ser- 
vices of the churches of the place; 
they were unsectarian, so simple that 
the poor need not feel the burden of 
“dressing up for Sunday”; and they 
were supplied by the unpaid efforts 
in prayer, exhortation and praise of 
friends of the founder. The meetings 
in the “Barn-Chapel” were a success, 
and a similar but larger place of meet- 
ing in another part of the town was 
established by Mr. Burritt’s efforts. 
This was called the “Cherry Street 
Mission”; and to both, with others 
like them, were given the untiring in- 
terest and labors of the founder dur- 
ing his remaining years. Through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold he 
was at his post; and still his works do 
follow him. These missions are now 
active and have passed their first 
quarter of a century. 

The apostle of Universal Brother- 
hood was careful to keep these enter- 
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prises Christian, but not denomina- 
tional. Toa friend he wrote: “For 
myself, I feel that I have three new 
interests invested there (in New 
3ritain) and am almost amuSed at 
their catholicity,—the Barn Chapel on 
the Hill, the Seymour Mission School, 
and the German Mission,—Congre- 
gational, Episcopal, and Baptist. If 
you should venture to rough it at one 
of the missions, I should be much 
pleased to know how it strikes you.” 

Then there were Penny Readings, 
whereby those who had little money 
for entertainment could, for a trifle, 
hear music, readings, etc. The two 
cent fee paid for heat and light; and 
Mr. Burritt’s appeal for help in pro- 
viding entertainment for one of his 
favorite schemes could hardly be re- 
fused by any one who knew him. 
Was there any kind project which did 
not have him as supporter, if not orig- 
inator? His scholarship and varied ex- 
perience in travel were made co- 
workers with his mechanical skill in 
helping on the toiling world. To the 
same friend he wrote: “For myself, 
I have been a great hobby-rider for 
years, and have ridden many into the 
ground, or myself into the mud. I 
have just mounted a new one, a Free 
Evening School, and I have been 
making benches and tables for a 
week. Already sixty-eight scholars 
are enrolled. It looks very encourag- 
ing.” 

He gave instruction in Asiatic lan- 
guages at various times to classes of 
young people, and was always ready 
to give any public addresses as well 
as private counsel when requested. 
His reminiscences were exceedingly 
interesting. At the “Irving Night” 
of a literary club, he handed down an 
account given to him in England by 
the master of a country house where 
Irving had been a visitor. He said 
that his talented guest had suffered 
long from a disability to put on paper 
two connected sentences. After vain 
efforts he had settled into the despair- 
ing belief that his career as an author 
was at an end. One evening some 
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story or joke started the fountains of 
his laughter, and he laughed uncon- 
trollably. He almost laughed him- 
self to sleep; but sleep would not 
come—the long refractory brain was 
clamoring that his hand should grasp 
the pen. He rose, and wrote for 
hours,—and before he slept the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ was 
created. 

Mr. Burritt’s correspondence with 
his philanthropic and literary friends 
across the water was carefully kept 
up. His own feelings about the value 
of friendship are clear. “I cannot 
wish you a higher earthly enjoyment 
than the communion and fellowship 
of embodied spirits beautified with 
the ‘sweetness and light’ of the refined 
culture of the heart, mind and life. 
I may say it modestly as well as grate- 
fully, that this kind of fellowship has 
been the richest source of enjoyment 
for the last twenty years.” 

Among the congenial English 
women whom he liked to call his “lit- 
erary god-children” were Philippa 
Bracey, Carrie Cooke, Annie Ridley, 
and Ellice Hopkins. The latter 
wrote for Mrs. Vickars a book which 
brought that lady $2,500; and, in spite 
of the fact that she and her aged 
mother were invalids, she continued 
to earn with her pen the means for 
such good works as establishing mis- 
sion halls in demoralized barrack 
towns. 

In personal appearance Mr. Burritt 
gave token of the refining influences 
of the scholarly and altruistic occupa- 
tions of a lifetime. His blue eyes 
could light up with fun as well as with 
pity. He was clear in public speech, 
courteous and unassuming in private. 
He indulged in no airs as a reformer, 
no vain-glory as a self-made scholar, 
no cant as a promoter of religion and 
humanity. His sympathies were 
with every good thing, and the influ- 
ence which his quiet personality ex- 
erted in the various directions of his 
activities cannot be measured. His 
modesty was real. Hear his playful 
words: 
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“You do pile the honors upon me of all 
sorts. When I first saw ‘Hon.’ put to my 
plain and homely name, I started from it 
as if I had seen the ghost of some one’s 
departed ambition. Who first protruded 
my name upon the public from the end of 
such a handle, or what moved him to it, I 
know not. Now, Hon. Eliphaz Temanite, 
Hon. Zophar Naamathite, and even Hon. 
Bildad Shuhite, would look and sound well. 
We know on good authority that they were 
men of high social position, each repre- 
senting one of the ‘first families’ of the 
country. But what would Job have said, 
with all his patience, at seeing his young, 
unassuming friend as Hon. Elihu Buzite. 
Would not that ancient and modest pred- 
ecessor have bent and blushed under the 
weight of such a title——and can I, his re- 
mote namesake, wear or hear it without 
a blush? I ran all over Europe and crossed 
the ocean eight times to get away from the 
apparition of the ‘Learned Blacksmith,’ and 
fondly believed that it was laid forever, 
buried fifty fathoms deep in the sea of ob- 
livion. But you have summoned it out of 
the vasty deep with your wand to look me 
in the face again like Banquo’s ghost!” 


Mr. Burritt’s published works 
amount to thirty volumes, and are 
varied in theme and treatment, run- 


ning the scale from juvenile works 


like “Children of the Bible” to a 
“Sanskrit Handbook” and a “Year 
Book of the Nations.” Perhaps his 
“Mission of Great Sufferings” should 
stand at the head of the list, as char- 
acteristic of his highest thought. “A 
Walk from London to John 
O’Groat’s,” “A Walk from London to 
Land’s End and Back,” are unique 
and delightful descriptions of Eng- 
land seen by one appreciative of every 
beauty of nature and association. 
He left unpublished MSS. grammars 
in Hindustani, Turkish, Persian, 
Arabic and Hebrew, and a valuable 
history of the honored town of 
Farmington. 

His townsmen were not disposed to 
let him be the prophet without honor. 
On his last return from England, he 
found his name over a new and hand- 
some schoolhouse; and it will proba- 
bly always cling to the commanding 
hill top which was his own. The last 
years were peacefully spent in New 
Britain, in missionary work, in con- 
genial literary pursuits, and in the en- 
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joyment of his many friends. He 
never married; in the house of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Almira Strickland, he found 
from her and her daughters devoted 
care and affection to the end of a long 
illness. He had the good fortune to 
see the most cherished project of his 
life, arbitration, brought from the 
realm of visions to that of practical 
possibility, to see its advantages ad- 
mired and respected, if not always as 
yet secured. When we indulge in 
frequent trans-oceanic correspon- 
dence, when we remember the Ala- 
bama claims turned from dogs of war 
into peaceful lambs, when we con- 
sider the triumph of arbitration in the 
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recent Venezuelan dispute, and the 
culmination at this time, for which we 
all so earnestly hope, of the effort 
to establish perpetual peace between 
America and England, then let us re- 
vere the memory of Mr. Burritt, who 
more than any other man secured for 
us these blessings. 

Sometimes in the midst of stony 
and untrimmed New England pas- 
tures we find, in an oasis by the 
brooklet’s side, a flower that rears 
toward heaven its slender stem 
crowned with delicate grace and 
beauty. It is indigenous to the soil. 
Such was Elihu Burritt,—a flower of 
New England. 


LANE. 


Ly Dora Read Goodale. 


Y 


OU know the lane ;—we wandered in it 
Years past, when life was play; 
Stood tranced for many a long, green minute, 


Hearing the thrush out-voice the linnet, 
And the leaves lisp, in May. 


You know the lane! 


The lane—not for themselves its treasures 
Could charm youth’s burning brain; 

Buds’ freshest scent, birds’ clearest measures 

Seemed but the pledge of gifts and treasures 
Far lovelier in their train, 


Down the green lane. 


Well, have the lights dawned, the suns risen?— 
The dreams, have those come true? 
You know life now—hopes, doubts, misprision: 
Is joy still throned in the noon vision? 
Does Love play in the dew? 


Walk the old lane! 


Walk the old lane. 


All changed, all holy, 


Pierced with our loss, our pain! 
Not for brief ends the years run slowly; 
Time’s vaster purpose claims us wholly. 

.. . Hark! ’tis the thrush’s strain. 


Fair lies the lane. 
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By> Arthur 


APTAIN SHORTHOUSE 
sat day after day watching 
the Windless Mountain 
Road from his window, with 
faded eyes. It was in the 
dark winter and worse spring of 1863, 
the winter dark with the memory of 
Antietam and Fredericksburg, the 
spring terrible with Chancellorsville. 

He was old, was the captain, nearly 
ninety, and still remembered well his 
soldiering under Anthony Wayne, be- 
ing one of the mob that Mad Anthony 
licked into shape in such masterly 
fashion. His company came to him 
in the Canadian Campaign of 1812. 
Not unnaturally, considering the 
character of that campaign, his best 
memories went back to Mad Anthony, 
who was in evident respects a young 
soldier’s hero. But in those drag- 
ging days of April the captain’s eyes 
were weary and his pulse but low. 
The outbreaking of the maple buds 
brought no sense of life’s seasonable 
renewal; rather he fretted that they 
obscured the road, along which came 
the mail wagon at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Sometimes it came later, 
which was always distressing. 

The captain’s granddaughter, Miss 
Abigail, was, the minister said, “a 
good woman and a good cook.” The 
minister came daily and read the 
paper; for the captain’s eyes could 
barely make out a headline. The 
minister, Miss Abigail and Vagrant 
Shorts—called Shorts for euphony— 
Miss Abigail’s younger brother and 
the captain’s grandson, these three 
met before the reading and consulted 
on the subject of omission; because 
the captain had nearly died of Fred- 
ericksburg, and one could not let his 
spirits go below a certain level. 

It was back in 1853, or perhaps 
earlier, that young Shorthouse went 
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Willis Colton. 


land of 
strong men and keen action, whither 
many strong men went in those days, 
and from which few strong men came 


west to the mines, to the 


back. When the war broke out, he 
came across to the Mississippi to en- 
list, was shot through the chest at 
Shiloh, found his way up to his native 
place in January or February and 
passed himself off asa tramp. Hence 
he was called Vagrant Shorts,—but 
only as the familiar and beloved are 
misnamed. His lungs were - shat- 
tered, and he had picked up a western 
manner of speech. Such was the 
pressure of the time, that even the 
gossipy village of Hagar had not set- 
tled down yet to consider him. 

The warlike editors of the day made 
it a point, as a rule, to keep the coun- 
try in good spirits, so far as the facts 
would allow—and farther. But 
Captain Shorthouse disapproved of 
the conduct of the campaign, and the 
spirit of the old soldier would not ebb 
with his pulse. “Why, sir!” he would 
cry in his cracked, eager voice; “what 
are the Napoleonic tactics? Rapid- 
itv, sudden concentration. We want 
men of vitality. Vitality is resource!” 
This he emphasized with vague wav- 
ings of a paralytic hand. 

So monotonously day after day the 
minister came with the newspaper, 
the captain harangued on sound prin- 
ciples of energetic campaigning with 
a cracked voice and feeble gesture, 
and Miss Abigail knitted tidies. Day 
by day the sky grew clearer and 
warmer, and April passed silently into 
May. On Saturday, the second, we 
heard that the troops had crossed the 
Rapidan; but the third of May was 
singularly quiet in the little inland vil- 
lage: certainly it seemed so to our 
memories afterward, pleasant with 
sifting sunlight, soothing with church 
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bells and good folk, at their summons, 
going slowly up the hill. 

It was fortunate that the Windless 
Road was hidden with maple leaves, 
or the captain might have had another 
stroke without knowing what was the 
matter; for Billy, the mail-carrier, 
tore into the village on Monday after- 
noon in a state of mind, every hair on 
the hide of his draggled old horse 
seeming sympathetically to stand on 
end. He flung the papers from the 
wagon to the post-office steps; and 
each one caught up what he could 
get. It was an excited, but not a 
noisy crowd; women talking with 
broken voices and wet eves; children 
whimpering instinctively because of a 
vague, immense something that was 
wrong; gray-bearded men in groups, 
grave, clear-eyed, of little speech,— 
but it was pitiful to see how their 
labor-bowed shoulders were bowed an 
inch or two more. Then the minister 
got up on the horse-block and said: 
“Let us pray.” Such was the Mon- 
day after Chancellorsville in one little 
village of the North. 

After that, the minister, Miss Abi- 
gail and the Vagrant fell to discussing 
the problem of the captain; and the 
minister said he was not equal to it,— 
that is, either to giving the captain 
another stroke of paralysis, or to do- 
ing the amount of lying necessary to 
the other alternative; he could not 
conceal his embarrassment. The 
Vagrant “allowed there couldn't any- 
body lay over himself in the matter of 
fictitious circumstance and experi- 
enced conscience.” 

“Protestant priests don't give abso- 
lution,” said the minister; “but I have 
a file of newspapers that may be of 
use.” With the aid of the file of news- 
papers and some glue they con- 
structed a harmless sheet, which exas- 
perated the captain, but did not give 
lim paralysis. Miss Abigail guarded 
the door against visitors, and the 
Vagrant experimented with his con- 
science. 

It is strange—and the value of it is 
not quite appreciated—how the seri- 
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ous and the ludicrous mix in this 
world. The tragic begins to poke 
fun at itself after a time, and the comic 
breaks down and sobs. It was the 
subject of a literary controversy once, 
and may be again. The classicists 
said that mixing things was not right; 
and the romanticists asked, Why not? 
The classicists gave a reason, and the 
romanticists sniffed and gave three or 
four. That is the way with literary 
controversies. No one is convinced 
by reasons. Certainly while the cap- 
tain was quavering about an army 
whose idea of fighting was close 
quarters with mosquitoes, and gen- 
erals whose idea of a campaign was 
frequent telegrams,—“How long do 
they think I’ve got to live to see this 
thing out?—and me most ninety!” he 
cried. “This war ain’t equal to a cat 
fight!”—at the very time that the two 
great armies by the Potomac were 
rolling northward, grim, serpentine, 
enormous, and the whole land was 
breathless, under these circumstances, 
I say, at least two of the three con- 
spirators against the captain’s rights 
of free inquiry felt the combination of 
the comic and tragic to be a strong 
one. 

“Look at this nation,’ grumbled 
the captain, “represented by a vigilant 
press! ‘Let the boys have a holiday,’ 
says the press, ‘an’ swap tobacco, an’ 
keep out of the mud.’ Shucks! It’s 
a blamed agricultooral fair.” 

Then the Vagrant Shorts went out 
and coughed that hollow, rattling 
cough of his, and confided to Miss 
Abigail that he thought he could en- 
joy the joke more without a bullet in 
his chest. “He called it an agricul- 
tooral fair!” 

“T don't see anything funny about 
it.’ declared Miss Abigail. The 
Vagrant shambled out of the house 
disgusted. 

“IT never see a woman yet was equal 
to a complicated joke. It’s. stiff 
bluffin’, parson”—this to the minister 
whom he met at the gate. “Give you 
odds, parson. Beg pardon. I was 
thinking this here living of mine was 
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a kind of bluff too. I hold a shockin’ 
bad hand.” The minister gripped the 
miner’s thin shoulder, and the two 
stood a moment in silence, watching 
the idle drifting of the clouds—two 
types of New England’s stern reserve. 

“In case I should call—um—lI ex- 
pect, however, we’ll have to see the 
old man through.” 

So May drifted into June, and June 
drew near its end, sultry and moist, — 
bad enough weather for shattered 
lungs. Tragedy and comedy had 
notable encounters, which, Shorts de- 
clared, “laid over anything on record. 
By gravy, parson, this sort of thing is 
the quintessence of life, ain’t it?” 
But to Miss Abigail it seemed that, if 
tragedy means something which is 
bitter and hard to bear, it was very 
nearly pure tragedy. Even the min- 
ister, while he listened to the young 
westerner telling lively tales of the 
Rockies to the captain, who declared 
that the vitality of the country had 
gone west, and while he observed the 
old man’s utter feebleness and the 
young man’s wasted frame, was think- 
ing that tragedy had the upper hand. 

“T don’t see how he can drop away 
like that without being sick. Sick!— 
why, he ts sick”; and he went out and 
told Miss Abigail what he thought. 
Then a gray wall of New England 
reserve broke down. 

“Sick!” wailed Miss Abigail. 
“He’s dying, my Tom; and he says 
he’s seeing the old man through.” 

“But he hasn’t coughed for a week; 
I haven’t heard him.” 

“Oh,” she whispered, “I think he’s 
afraid to. He says the bullet is work- 
ing round. He says, ‘it’s having a 
high old time all by itself... He talks 
in such a dreadful way!’—and Miss 
Abigail rocked to and fro, wringing 
her hands. “The doctor says there’s 
nothing to do. Oh, he just laughs 
and jokes, and it breaks my heart. 
My Tom!” 

“Hush,” said the minister, “they'll 
hear you.” Then his voice broke 
too. “I can’t talk to you, Miss Abbie. 
I don’t suppose you want me to.” 


GETTYSBURG TIME. 


Miss Abigail shook her head and 
took up her knitting, began to knit 
savagely, and did not discover till she 
had got half way around that she had 
dropped a number of stitches. 

That was about the twentieth of 
June. For some reason or other the 
captain failed rapidly during the next 
ten days—the life in him like a 
spider's web for thinness. The 
Vagrant seemed to follow him down 
at about an equal pace. Even the 
captain’s dim eyes saw vaguely some- 
thing wrong. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 


said querulously. “Ye’re getting 
thin. Don’t ye digest well?”— 


wherein Shorts declared comedy and 
tragedy to be mingled in a beautiful 
manner. 

The battle of Gettysburg, you re- 
member, occupied the first three days 
of July; and the telegrams at first 
stated only confusing details. The 
mental strain, together with the sultry 
weather, told heavily on the con- 
spirators. The captain grew bitter, 
losing his faith in man. It was the 
morning of the Fourth, and his voice 
had sunk almost to a whisper. 

“You boys ain't got good judg- 
ment,” he complained  huskily. 
“You’ve started General Meade three 
times from the same place, and kept 
him going violently any length of 
time in no particular direction. I 
allow it’s energetic, almost Napole- 
onic, but it ain’t good judgment. 
What might General Meade happen 
to be doing now?” 

Then Shorts fell into deep melan- 
choly, and said he expected it was the 
heat. A horse and wagon went by in 
the street at a fierce run, with a man 
shouting and waving his hand. 

“What is it?” quavered the captain. 

“Runaway, likely.” 

There was a confused sound of 
hurrying feet, of children screaming, 
and men shouting. Shorts leaned 
from the window, and saw the min- 
ister running along the street with his 
coat tails flying. He vaulted the 
fence, tearing his coat on a nail, en- 
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tered the house breathless but quiet, 
and went over to the old man and 
shook hands. 

“What is it?” whispered the cap- 
tain. 

“It’s victory, Captain, victory!”— 
and the minister bent over him. 
“Victory at Gettysburg!” From the 
belfry of the church, nearly opposite 
the window, a pole was thrust out, 
and the great flag, kept in the town 
house for occasions, dropped from the 
pole and flapped gorgeously to 
and fro. 

“Old Glory!” shouted the captain. 
He shook his trembling hand above 
his head, and almost struggled to 
his feet. “Gentlemen! The flag!” 
Then he sank back with a fading 
smile on his lips. “Old Glory!” he 
whispered,—and all the dim light 
that was left went slowly out of his 
eyes. 

Shorts turned from the window and 
looked at him, put his hand to his 
mouth and dropped across the sofa 
with a rattling cough, the blood 
pouring from his lips. They lifted 
him. He lay a moment with closed 


lids, and then opened them. 

“T call, parson,” he said gravely, 
and added with an apologetic smile: 
“Tt wa’n’t a bad bluff, was it?>—I was 
thinkin’, parson, as the captain—and 
I—was movin’ quarters—maybe 
you’d give us a—sort of introduction 
—sort of competent recommend— 
just state the case—square—and 
sign it.” 

The minister dropped on his knees 
on one side of them, and Miss Abi- 
gail on the other. 

“Dear Lord,” he said, “these are 
men of the world; yet they are not 
evil, but good. Shall not the faithful 
and brave be of the kingdom with the 
little children and the poor in spirit?” 

Shorts interrupted him. “Ah— 
that’ll—be enough, parson. Ain’t it 
a little overdone?” Then he added 
wistfully: “You couldn’t—put in 
somethin’—about—bein’—a good 
bluffer?” 

Two days later he opened his eyes 
for the last time, and said in a barely 
audible whisper: “The old man’s— 
waitin’—says he wants me—to—see 
him through.” 


CONTRADICTION. 


By Marton Pruyn. 


E sat together in the afterglow 
And talked of earth’s old mystery of pain, 


Of wasted toil, of love and anguish vain, 

Of little children born to helpless woe. 
We talked until life seemed a hideous show 

And men but slaves under the cruel reign 

Of a blind god their prayers could not restrain. 
Then we sat silent;—on the rocks below, 

The careless mountain stream foamed at our feet; 
Above the dark pine’s silhouette hung fair 
One star, in whose calm radiance earth’s despair 

Seemed childish outcry ;—life grew sane and sweet: 
lor Nature’s brooding peace was everywhere, 


And love eternal through her pulses beat. 




















FOREST CULTURE OF TO-DAY. 


By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


N the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven a culminating 
point seems to have been 
reached in the long battle for 
forest culture and forest pres- 
ervation. An educational 

campaign is usually a thankless under- 
taking, for if the originators do not 
die, scorned and neglected before the 
glory of success smiles upon their ef- 
forts, they are apt to live to see others 
less worthy monopolize the credit due 
them. The agitation for more intelli- 
gent treatment of our trees and wood- 
lands has been waged intermittently 
for years by those who have grown 
gray in the service, and many have 
fallen by the wayside just as they 
were on the verge of the Canaan with- 
out being permitted to obtain one 
glimpse of the land of promise. To 
the memory of their services all honor 
is due, and this can be granted with- 
out reflection upon the merits of those 
who have come later to fill up the 
open ranks. 

The battle for the trees has been 
waged along two lines, the <esthetic 
and the utilitarian; and while the 
former has its ever increasing army of 
advocates and enthusiasts, the latter 
has wrought permanent results which 
mark the line of cleavage between 
the old and new. Eésthetic consid- 
erations may induce the owner of 
suburban property to plant shade and 
ornamental trees on his land and 
along the streets of, his town: it may 
be the chief motive for inspiring ten 
thousand schoolboys to plant trees on 
every Arbor Day; but it is utility that 
warns the lumberman that indiscrimi- 
nate forest destruction is unprofitable, 
and seduces the wood-pulp mill owner 
into carefully planned forest culture. 
Capital is conservative in operation, 
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and unless results are to be perma- 
nent it is slow to seek mvestment. 
Until our forests were measured in 
their length and breadth, and the 
possibilities of their ultimate exhaus- 
tion ascertained, capital made few 
permanent fixtures. The saw mill 
was a cheap, movable plant, and 
while it created great destruction in 
the woods the chief outlay of capital 
was for human labor. The forest 
growths that lined the banks of 
streams were cut down and floated to 
the mill after primitive methods, and 
no buildings or machinery of an ex- 
pensive character were constructed to 
facilitate the operation of the lumber- 
men. But when the true value of the 
vast areas of woodlands was appre- 
ciated, and the possibility of prevent- 
ing positive deterioration was demon- 
strated, capital flowed freely into the 
forests, and permanent plants of great 
magnitude replaced the old flimsy 
structures that merely ate up the ex- 
isting growths without any thought 
of the future. 

From early times down to the 
present great changes have been 
wrought in the lumber industry; but 
in the last twenty vears the advance 
has been phenomenal, and is little 
short of a revolution. The new mills 
represent an expenditure of millions 
of dollars, and machinery of the most 
elaborate and costly type has been 
invented. In the forests of Maine 
alone the wood pulp and paper mills 
represent an investment of over $13,- 
000,000; and Maine is second to New 
York in the importance of its wood 
pulp industry, and only one of nearly 
twenty states actively engaged in 
grinding the forest trees into pulp. 
North of us in the Canadian provinces 
stretches of spruce forests are almost 
endless, and their supply a few years 
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ago seemed inexhaustible; but al- 
ready wood-pulp manufacturers can 
see the beginning of the end unless 
systematic cultivation of the trees is 
attempted. There are upwards of 
21,000 pulp and paper mills eating 
into these vast spruce woods, and al- 
though the trees may extend over 
millions of acres of virgin land the 
denudation cannot last forever. 
Spruce trees are very slow growing, 
and it requires one tree to reach full 
maturity, from one to one hundred 
and fifty vears. The first fifty years 
of its growth does not produce an 
enormous tree, and it takes the sec- 
ond half century to develop its size 
and value. In the primitive New 
England forests there are spruce trees 
nearly two hundred years old. To 
cultivate spruce woods for the future 
supply of raw material for the pulp 
mills, manufacturers cannot limit 
their preparations to fifteen or twenty 
years. They must look ahead at 
least half a century, and more proba- 
bly a full rounded century. 
Ilemlock and pine cannot be used 
alvantageously as a substitute for 
spruce in the manufacture of pulp, 
and the mills cannot shift their base 
of operations either to the fast-grow- 
ing forests of white pine of New Eng- 
land or the long-leaf yellow pine of 
the South. Poplar is the only tree 
that makes a fair substitute for the 
spruce wood, and the first experi- 
ments with wood pulp in this country 
were made with this wood. The tree 
is faster growing than either the 
spruce or hemlock, but the wood 
pulp made from it lacks the element 
of strength found in the wood of the 
spruce. Pulp ‘made from the hard 
woods gives no better results, and un- 
less the chemist can invent some 
process to change the character of the 
wood pulp made from other trees the 
industry of the paper mills will be 
limited by the output of spruce trees. 
The ownership of the spruce 
forests is rapidly passing into the 
hands of more intelligent and better- 
equipped workmen, and they are be- 





ing worked with considerable skill. 
The owners of the expensive wood- 
pulp mills are judiciously managing 
this end of their business as well as 
the other, and the forests of New 
England and the Canadian provinces 
will be compelled to yield an 
abundant supply of spruce wood for 
many generations to come. Like an 
orchard or nursery, these forests need 
intelligent management to reproduce 
their species in abundance, and the 
century old trees are being weeded 
out to give room for the younger 
growths which have no room in the 
primitive woods to expand into 
full maturity. 

The value of any staple article is 
regulated by the relative supply and 
demand, and just at present forests 
of wood-pulp producing trees are 
more profitable property than any 
other. The palmy days of lumbering 
may have passed, but wood-pulp mills 
are increasing the value of the woods. 
The lumber merchant is suffering the 
general depression that has ruled in 
other lines of industry, and there is 
talk of abandoning large wooded 
tracts until the competition from the 
Canadian lumbermen ¢an be re- 
moved, or the apparently unlimited 
supply of cheap timber is reduced. 
But this depression can only be tem- 
porary, for the demand for tim- 
ber is constantly on the increase, 
and the area of timber land 
is a fixed and definite quantity. 
This area of old growth trees can be 
increased only by slow methods, and 
there is no possibility of its being 
doubled in the next century, although 
the consumption of wood of any kind 
will more than treble itself in that 
period. This is due not only to the 
rapid increase in the population, and 
the consequent demand for timber for 
house building, but to the numerous 
new applications of wood ir all lines 
of industry. The discovery of the 
method of manufacturing paper out 
of wood pulp more than doubled the 
demand for trees in less than a quar- 
ter of a century. Now wood pulp is 
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being used in countless other ways. 
A vast industry that touches us at 
every point has been built up as the 
result of this discovery. About half 
of our household utensils and orna- 
mental pieces are being made of com- 
pressed wood pulp, and successful 
inventions are reported of telegraph 
poles, lead pencils, car wheels, rail- 
road ties, and other useful articles 
made from the wood pulp. In one 
way the increased consumption of the 
products of the forests by the wood- 
pulp mills is more economical than 
the lumber mills. There is little 
waste, for even the branches and 
twigs of the spruce trees are chewed 
up and turned into inferior grades of 
pulp, and where before one tall forest 
tree would make only one telegraph 
pole, it can now be turned into half 
a dozen hollow ones, and with far 
more enduring quality. 

The intrinsic value of the forests is 
consequently so fixed that prices can 
never materially decline, while there 
is every possible chance for an enor- 
mous increase. As to the actual 
forest area of the United States, it is 
computed to be about 24 per cent of 
all the land in the country, and this 
has steadily decreased in the last cen- 
tury from fully 50 per cent. As com- 
pared with other countries we have 
to-day less wooded area than is gen- 
erally supposed. Germany has a 
forest area of about 26 per cent, al- 
though the country is far more 
thickly settled than ours. About 39 
per cent of Sweden is in forests, and 
nearly one-sixth of this, or about 
8,000,000 acres, is owned by the 
Swedish government, which permits 
cutting only under wise and intelli- 
gent supervision. In Germany 
forest culture and preservation are so 
intelligently conducted that in the 
matter of producing wood pulp the 
Germans rank among the first in the 
world. There are about 600 wood- 
pulp mills in that country, and so 
carefully are the spruce forests culti- 
vated that Germany has been a great 
exporter of pulp without in any way 


threatening the future supply of the 
raw material. In the past she has 
even sent wood pulp to this country. 
Norway has 21 per cent of her land 
covered with woods, and Switzerland 
only 19 per cent, France 17 per cent, 
and Great Britain 34 per cent. For 
a country as young as ours, and so 
recently well-wooded throughout the 
greater part of its length and breadth, 
we do not occupy an‘enviable posi- 
tion among the nations of the world 
in respect to our forests. 

The European countries were 
aroused to the danger of exhausting 
their forests before any thought was 
directed toward the subject in this 
country, and it is necessary to look 
to them for systems of culture and 
preservation. Forestry has become 
a science in most of the countries of 
Europe, and elaborate treatises upon 
the subject are published by experts 
who have spent a lifetime in collect- 
ing the material. In this country no 
such books have found their way into 
print, for there has been no demand 
for them except in a very limited 
way. We might derive as much 
benefit from popularizing such pub- 
lications as the Enropeans do, but 
the lack of definite examples of the 
results of the science would. still 
handicap us. A well cared for Euro- 
pean forest resembles more what we 
call a grove or park than a forest. 
From fifty to seventy trees of large 
size and girth are found growing 
upon an acre, and the spaces between 
are kept free from useless underbrush 
and worthless saplings. Light and 
air can penetrate to every part of the 
forest, so that the trees are uniformly 
developed on alli sides, and each speci- 
men is a marvel of beauty and shape. 
The impression received from walk- 
ing through such a forest is that ex- 
pensive methods have been employed 
to keep the woods in first-class order, 
and that the work is one of ornament 
rather than of profit. 

But both conclusions are erroneous. 
The system is simple and inexpensive. 
In primitive woods about three- 
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fourths of the trees are stunted or 
deformed in their growth by over- 
crowding, and by excluding the sun- 
light and air decay sets in early. If 
the woods are cleaned of all under- 
brush, and the trees thinned out 
judiciously every year, those remain- 
ing will develop into perfect speci- 
mens. Nature simply needs the co- 
operation of man to make her forest 
productions perfect. Instead of de- 
nuding the forests of all trees, the 
owners thin them out by taking the 
matured specimens and leaving the 
younger ones to grow and expand. 
Practical forestry has shown that the 
largest production of valuable timber 
can be made by the highest develop- 
ment of a few specimens rather than 
by attempting to raise a great many 
tothe acre. Here is the secret of the 
whole system. By a simple process 
of thinning out the forests are made 
continuous producers and the largest 
profits are obtained from each acre of 
land. 

No such perfect system has been 
practiced in this country, but the 
nearest approach to it are the grand 
forest preserves at Asheville, where 
Mr. George Vanderbilt has demon- 
strated to the people of that section 
the economic and esthetic value of 
cultivating and preserving the woods. 
The rolling miles of natural and artifi- 
cial forests on his estate serve as a 
living example to other owners of 
woodland in the United States. 
Here skilled foresters look after the 
trees, and not only does their duty 
consist in planting and cultivating 
new growths but in cutting out and 
selling the trees that have reached full 
maturity. After a forest tree has 
reached maturity its period of im- 
provement has passed; it is then ready 
tor cutting. The wood does not im- 
prove much thereafter, while the 
liability to decay in places is so great 
that it is economy to convert it into 
merchantable lumber. But up to the 
period of full maturity, provided it has 
ample space and sunlight to grow, it 
continues to improve, increasing in 


size and solidifying the grain and tex- 
ture of its wood. Cutting is thus just 
as essential at the right time as pluck- 
ing the flowers and fruits of plants. 
Instead of doing injury then, the 
work proves a positive benefit to the 
owner. 

Nearly all of the European coun- 
tries have an efficient forestry division 
of the government, and England ap- 
preciates the importance of it so well 
that a similar system has been estab- 
lished in India. Able forestry offi- 
cers who have obtained their training 
in the forestry schools of France or 
Germany are placed in charge of the 
trees of India, and under their man- 
agement vast tracts of wooded lands 
are being preserved for all time and 
uses. Even in Australia and South 
Africa the necessity of better forest 
management is being felt, and the 
governments are making prepara- 
tions to conserve and extend the 
forest area.* 

American forestry has received its 
start from a variety of causes. The 
esthetic side, the utilitarian side and 
the necessity side have all been ably 
treated, and they have combined to 
educate the public to the real dangers 
threatening the country from the de- 
nudation of the woods. The scientific 
questions relating to the atmospheric 
changes created by the destruction 
of the forests may be in a little doubt, 
but the burden of the proof tends 
toward a marked tendency in the re- 
duction of the rainfall in certain sec- 
tions by the removal of the trees. 
While it has not yet been conclusively 
proven that the destruction of the 
forests directly influences the rainfall, 
it can be easily demonstrated that the 
absence of the forests dries up our 
springs and streams. The forests are 
great conservers of water, and springs 
that find their headquarters in the 
dense woods are the last to dry up in 
the summer. This is due to several 
scientific causes, one being that the 


* See article on “ Forests and Forestry in Europe and 


America,” by Henry Lambert in the Mew England 


Magazine, for July, 1893 
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evaporation is slower under the dense 
shade of the trees, and the snows of 
winter melt much less rapidly than 
when exposed to the rays of the sun. 
Thus in the very heart of dense woods 
banks of snow will be found in a hard 
mass up to the middle of May, and 
the adjacent springs will be fed from 
this until late in the season. As the 
snow melts slowly in the woods, the 
water soaks gradually into the soil, 
and does not escape by running in 
streams and torrents to some other 
part of the country. The under- 
ground springs are in this way fed 
constantly, and they are so full by 
spring that it takes all summer to ex- 
haust their surplus. Moreover, the 
leaves and the trunks aid in detaining 
the moisture of the air, and the roots 
of the powerful monarchs of the 
forests conduct the water to a greater 
depth into the sub-soil. The forests 
save water for the future, and supply 
the streams that find their source in 
them until the summer has passed. 
If it were necessary, a long list of 
specific cases could be cited to show 
that streams and springs tend to dry 
up when the primitive woods have 
been cut down. There is scarcely a 
farm in the country across which a 
stream flows that has not at some time 
witnessed this process. After the 
woods were removed the water slowly 
disappeared, and in some cases the 
bed of the stream was left dry even in 
the winter season. Not only do the 
forests influence the spring heads of 
the stream, but all the course of the 
brook or river. The stream receives 
additions to its supply all along its 
course, but if these are removed it 
rapidly becomes smaller, and even 
though the forests at the source 
are allowed to. stand, the de- 
struction of the trees elsewhere 
along the banks may soon lessen 
the water supply. The ques- 
tion of permitting the owner of wood- 
lands along the course of a stream to 
cut down the trees so that the water 
supply is taken away from property 
owners in adjacent territories is an 


important one to settle by legislative 
acts. 

All of these considerations, how- 
ever, would not popularize for- 
estry in this country. They 
would help to restrict the indis- 
criminate destruction of the woods 
and would induce a_ few thou- 
sand people to plant trees once a year 
to gratify a worthy sentiment. But 
the real question of interesting thou- 
sands of owners of forests in sys- 
tematic forestry would still be un- 
touched, and we should not be much 
nearer the solution of the problem 
than at the beginning The only 
remedy for the apathetic condition of 
the people toward forestry is to show 
every owner of an acre of wooded 
land that he can make a fair income 
for himself and children if he but 
studies the science of tree growing 
and applies the best methods to his 
crops. Farmers do not raise wheat 
and corn for the beauty of the plants 
nor for any other sentimental reason, 
and just as soon as they are no longer 
profitable crops they will be aban- 
doned and not another acre will be 
planted. The application of this 
principle to forest culture is just as 
sound. When people can be shown 
conclusively that forests are paying 
possessions, they will want to know 
how to raise trees, and they will enter 
into tree culture with as much ardor 
as they now go into wheat or corn 
growing. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to 
popularizing tree growing among the 
masses is the long time it requires to 
produce a crop that 1s valuable. A 
few years ago agitators of the ques- 
tion could only point to European 
examples of success, or reason from 
theory, but to-day we have successful 
forests that are yielding their owners 
a good income. The trees planted 
ten and twenty years ago are now 
beginning to produce results, and like 
orange growing there will shortly be 
a boom in tree culture even though 
one has to wait a score of years for 
returns. An argument against 
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orange growing years ago was that it 
took so long before one could realize 
from the investment that very few 
would enter into it; but the history of 
the fruit in Florida and California 
tells a very different story to-day. 
The early investor reaped rich har- 
vests, and more capital sought invest- 
ment in the trees than could be 
accommodated. 

From our forests comes nearly half 
the raw material used in commerce 
and manufactures, and there will 
never be any diminution of this wide- 
spread demand, but rather a steady 
expansion. The supply of hard 
woods is scarcely large enough to-day 
to meet the demands of house build- 
ers, furniture manufacturers, carriage 
and bicycle makers, car and ship 
builders, and hundreds of other work- 
men. Our ash and oak forests are 
so limited that the supply to-day 
must be obtained from remote dis- 
tricts where heavy transportation 
rates greatly increase the cost. 
Manufacturers realizing the steady 
increase in the price of the choice 
hard woods have sought in vain to 
substitute cheaper woods, but there 
is little prospect of their succeeding. 
In Tennessee forests of ash and oak 
have been planted, and those set out 
twelve years ago are estimated to be 
worth to-day between $7,000 and 
$8,000 per ten acres. According to 
the forestry methods of these early 
pioneers about twelve thousand trees 
were allowed to stand on ten acres, 
and the original cost was probably 
less than $500. Here is a distinct and 
instructive lesson brought straight 
home to the owners of good timber 
land. It would be difficult for a 
farmer owning plenty of land to make 
an investment that would pay him a 
larger profit. The investment was 
only $500, and the time for realizing 
any profit twelve years, but the re- 
turns were seven and eight thousand 
dollars—a fitting reward for one’s 
labor late in life, or as a legacy to 
children. 

But it is not only hard woods of the 


South that will yield good profits. 
The area of good land where oak and 
ash will thrive is comparatively small, 
but the white pine of the New Eng- 
land states can be made to flourish on 
land worth less than $5 an acre. 
Plantations of white pine have been 
growing in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts for twenty years now, 
and on land worth fifty cents an acre. 
These trees are not so valuable to-day 
as lumber, but in twenty years more 
they will average fifty to seventy feet 
in height, and realize a large income 
to the owners. From the figures of a 
forestry expert we learn that there 
are at least 600,000 acres of waste 
land in New York state that would 
produce large crops of white pine. 
Then, according to his words, “Sup- 
posing that it took 70 years to grow 
50,000 feet of pine to the acre, the 
600,000 acres in 70 years would have 
30,000,000,000 feet of lumber on 
them, worth at present low prices 
some $200,000,000. Its present value 
when grown would probably be more, 
yes, very much more, if there be solid 
foundation for the predicted wood 
and lumber famine.” But it is not 
necessary to wait seventy years for 
profits from a forest of white pines. 
In forty years or less they are valua- 
ble for shingles, box boards, and 
small timber. Those who have 
planted white pines in the past have 
found that one acre will net the owner 
about $200 for box boards. There is 
also an incidental profit from pines, 
which is not always considered. The 
pines are sown thickly at the rate of 
nearly three thousand to the acre, and 
as the young trees grow up they are 
thinned out, the owner securing suc- 
cessively from his forest good wood 
for fuel, stakes, poles, shooks, shin- 
gles and box boards, leaving the main 
crop of trees to mature into lofty 
growths seventy and eighty feet high. 

The value of the spruce forests is 
already too well known to require 
demonstration. Besides its intrinsic 
value in the paper industry there is no 
wood to take its place in the building 
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trade. The hard pine of the South 
and the white pine of the New Eng- 
land coast cannot replace it entirely; 
and yet from the present outlook the 
pulp mills will need the full supply of 
spruce to keep them going the next 
fifty years. Spruce is cheap to-day 
both in the building trades and at the 
pulp mills, for it is only recently that 
systematic denudation of these forests 
has been attempted. The early New 
England settlers did not consider 
spruce worth their time of cutting it, 
and while the oak, ash, hickory, chest- 
nut and pine were destroyed the 
spruce woods were left undisturbed. 
It is for this reason that the supply of 
spruce is so large to-day. But own- 
ers of extensive pulp mills are already 
studying the problem of preserving 
the spruce woods, and they will 
probably look after these forests bet- 
ter than any private individuals. 

In the South the cedars have also 
been going very fast. Bucket fac- 
tories in Tennessee alone consume 
5,000,000 feet of this timber annually, 
and nearly 1,000,000 feet go each sea- 
son to St. Louis, where it is made into 
fence posts. The telegraph and lead 
pencil companies are also using this 
wood almost exclusively in their 
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work, The cedars flourish 
mountains and hillsides, and sys- 
tematic cultivation of them is a profit- 
able industry. On the Keys of 
Florida cedar forests can be made 
more profitable to-day than fruit 
orchards. 

Many of our choice woods are get- 
ting so expensive because of their 
relative scarcity that manufacturers 
of furniture are either substituting 
cheaper grades for them or importing 
them from countries south of the 
United States. Our New England 
woods no longer furnish the tall masts 
for the shipbuilders, and the woods 
of Oregon and Washington have to 
be ransacked to secure the trees of 
the right length and quality. The 
chestnuts and walnuts cannot longer 
meet the demands of the trades, and 
the New England elm and poplar 
have long ceased to be much more 
than ornamental trees. And yet the 
carriage and bicycle trade claim that 
no wood can ever be substituted for 
them for certain purposes. Forests 
of hickory and locust are becoming 
rare sights, and their costs must 
steadily advance until foresters raise 
enough to supply all the demands of 
an ever-increasing trade. 
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By Mary White Morton. 


Or scorn our bitterly repentant tears, 


7 [S not that God doth turn away his face, 


Or that we may not win again the place 
We wilfully resigned, in coming years; 
Only—we might have been so far ahead, 
And all the weariness and strife and pain 
That might have made new conquests must instead 
Be spent in tracing the old steps again. 
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T is not without significance that so 
successful a school St. Paul's 
should have been founded at the 

very time when many of the old-time 
academies or private schools in New 
England were beginning to fail. 
Most men might have been deterred 
from making a fresh experiment in 
this field; but not the large- 
minded, enthusiastic and _ persistent 
Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck of Bos- 
ton, the founder of St. Paul's. He 
had in view a different school from 
any then in existence. In his youth 
Dr. Shattuck had attended the short- 
lived Round Hill School in North- 
ampton, where religious training was 
made a positive feature and physical 
culture highly prized. He was later 
in life also much impressed with Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s school at Flushing, 
L.I. Inthe “Memorials of St. Paul's 
School,” a book published by the late 
rector, Dr. Coit, from which I shall 
quote frequently, the founder thus ex- 
presses himself: “The intellect can be 
trained and the mind furnished at a 
day school. Physical and moral cul- 
ture can best be carried on where 
boys live with and are constantly 
under the supervision of the teachers, 
and in the country.” The great Eng- 
lish such as Eton, Rugby, 
Harrow and Winchester also called 
forth Dr. Shattuck’s admiration. He 
set great value upon extensive play- 
grounds and beautiful scenery in de- 
veloping and refining character. 
When, therefore, Dr. Shattuck 
in search of a school for 
ewn children and did not find any 
in New England where he was dis- 
posed to put them, he deliberately 
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planned to found a school for them 
after his own liking, and in accord- 
ance with his own ideals. 

In the vear 1855 the legislature 


of New Hampshire passed an act 


to incorporate the school. A board 
of trustees was appointed, con- 
sisting of personal friends of the 
founder. The latter conveyed to 
St. Paul’s School fifty-five acres 
of land on the road from Concord 
to Dunbarton, together with cer- 
tain buildings—a large dwelling 


house, a grist mill, saw mills, miller’s 
and farmer's cottages. Among the 
conditions attached to the deed were 
the following: The members of the 
corporation must always be com- 
municants of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; the religious education of 
the scholars must be in conformity 
with the doctrines, discipline and 
worship of the same church. Dr. 
Shattuck and his friends were devout 
members of the Episcopal Church, 
and St. Paul’s was founded as a 
church school. 

In 1856 the first term opened with 
three pupils, under the Rev. Henry 
A. Coit as rector. Dr. Shattuck’s 
summer home gave shelter to the 
little group of pioneers who were des- 
tined to inaugurate a great experi- 
ment. The words of St. Augustine 
were adopted as the school motto: 
Ea discamus in terris quorum sctentia 
perseveret in coelis. The founder and 
the rector were at one from the start 
in looking upon their enterprise as 
the work of God. 

When you visit the school to-day, 
the change from forty years ago is 
surprising indeed. Instead of a farm, 
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THE OLD SCHOOL, BURNED IN 1878 


we find a veritable village of some 
twenty-five buildings, scattered far 
and near in the neighborhood of the 
original property. The first object 
which catches the eye on approach- 
ing from Concord, is a massive square 
tower of great strength and refine- 
ment. It belongs to the chapel, 
which is the symbol of this church 
school and its distinctive feature. 
The tower is a memorial to Mrs. Coit, 
the wife of the late rector. The 
chapel itself deserves to rank among 
the noblest specimens of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture in America. It is 
distinguished throughout by a certain 
reserve in the treatment of ornamen- 
tation,—a characteristic of the gen- 
eral tone of the 
school itself. A 
superb reredos has 
lately been erected: 
the stained glass 
windows are pro- 
nounced by good 
judges to be among 
the finest and most 
artistic in execu- 
tion on this side of 
the Atlantic; and 
the organ, a me- 
morial to the late 
Mr. A. M. Swift, 
is an instrument 
which is worthy 
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of its surroundings. 
Connected with the 

chapel by cloisters is the 
Schoolhouse proper, con- 
taining a big study room 
with desks for two hundred 
boys, many class rooms, 
the library and the rector’s 
office, familiarly known as 
the Doctor’s Study. The 
following _ inscription 
adorns the Schoolhouse 
bell: 

“Tempus Fugit; 

Ars Cogit; 

Bonum Studendum; 

Dulce Sudendum; 

Vita Decrescit; 

Futura Instat.” 


In the big study a portrait of the 
founder by Healy hangs in full view 
of the boys at their desks. 

The School, so called to distinguish 
it from the Lower and Upper schools, 
is a large building standing on an 
eminence and visible for many miles 
around. It was really the first thor- 
oughly adapted and furnished house 
erected for St. Paul’s. It contains 
dormitories and rooms for about one 
hundred and thirty boys and masters. 
Architecturally speaking, however, 
the School is the least pleasing of the 
various buildings. 

In 1891 the Lower School was 
completed. It is a splendid struc- 
ture, where almost one hundred of 
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the younger boys are housed and 
taught. Here the newest improve- 
ments have had a chance of introduc- 
tion, and all the requirements which 
long years of experience have dis- 
closed have been met. Hence the 
Lower School is not only beautiful in 
itself, but it satisfies all the wants 
of a complete school establishment. 
Near by stands the little old chapel, 
formerly used by the whole school, 
but now set apart for a congregation 
composed of people from the neigh- 
borhood. 

A well-furnished gymnasium was 
built in 1878, but the school has al- 
ready outgrown it, and plans are 
being discussed for a much larger 
one. There are a cricket house, a 
racquet court, squash ball and fives 
courts, a workshop, as well as labora- 
tories and the other provisions de- 
manded by a school of so many 
activities. 

The Upper School is the home of 
about sixty boys from the sixth and 
fitth forms. It has a certain air of 
consequence which makes it particu- 
larly desirable,—although it is an 
unfinished building, in reality need- 
ing two wings to complete it on the 
same scale as the Lower School. 
The dining room of the Upper School 
is now in a queer frame house near 
by, which in its day had been patched 
together from a farmer’s cottage and 
an old chair factory. But the Upper 
School building itself, if incomplete, 
is yet dignified and solid. Its situa- 
tion, apart from the main group of 
school buildings, lends it further dis- 
tinction and exclusiveness. 

St. Paul’s possesses a number of 
other houses and cottages, serving a 
multitude of different purposes. 
There is a commodious Rectory, with 
stables attached, and several masters’ 
houses are scattered about. In 1876 
an Infirmary was found necessary. 
Up to that time the boys’ ailments 
had been attended to under the direc- 
tion of the late rector’s wife; but the 
burden grew too great as the school 
increased in size. Asa matter of fact, 
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St. Paul’s is an exceptionally healthy 
place, well designed to turn out vigor- 
ous, manly boys. 

There is also a farm of more than 
two hundred acres. Over sixty cows 
are required to supply the liberal 
quantity of milk now daily used. In 
fact the school has from the first 
made a business of acquiring land on 
the outskirts of its original property, 
not so much in order to enlarge its 
farming facilities, as to give the boys 
plenty of room to circulate without 
interfering with the neighbors. Dur- 
ing the school’s history hardly any 
complaints have been entered against 
the boys by the surrounding farmers, 
—certainly a cause for pride. 

Perhaps the severest test of the 
school’s vitality was the burning 
down in 1878 of the principal build- 
ing, the School. It was the old 
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house origi- 
nally given by 
Dr. Shattuck, 
which by many 
additions had 
become a larg¢ 
establishment 
accommodat- 


ing eighty 
boys. Colonel 
George E. 


Waring, now 
Commissioner 
of Street Clean- 
ing in New 
York, had just 
outs § put the School 
through exten- 
sive sanitary 
repairs. One Sunday 
morning (fortunately 
during the summer 
holidays) the building 
was struck by light- 
ning, and in spite of 
every effort it burned 
to the ground. Dr. 
Coit and his family 
were in New. Bruns- 
wick. A — telegram 
brought the — faithful 
rector to the school. 
Six weeks of the holidays remained. 
Room for eighty boys had to be 
made somehow during that time, 
so that the term could open at the 
usual date. Workmen were soon en- 
gaged in building a new cottage, mak- 
ing additions to old ones, transform- 
ing all available spaces into dormi- 
tories, etc. When the regular day 
for opening arrived, the school began 
its term with undiminished numbers. 

The writer of this article was one of 
the boys admitted that fall. He re- 
members the site of the old School, 
still disfigured with charred beams. 
Two years passed, however, before 
the pressure of narrow quarters could 
be relieved by the erection of the 
large School already mentioned. 
Throughout this time Dr. Shattuck 
continued to contribute generously to 
the needs of the school. In emergen- 
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cies he was always ready with sub- 
stantial help. His benevolent, rug- 
ged face was familiar to the boys, 
for he was a frequent visitor, not 
only at the great school festival, the 
anniversary, but also at examina- 
tions. When he died he could look 
hack upon vast changes. Unlike 
most benefactors, he was able to see 
the fruits of his bequests with his own 
eves; he had not waited for his death 
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man to whom without exaggeration 
may be applied the term of the Great 
American Schoolmaster. 

Several years ago one of the 
most noteworthy men in the polit- 
ical life of our country, while on 
a visit to the school, said to Dr. 
Coit: “How is it that you so suc- 
ceed in impressing your own person- 
ality on the boys?” “I have an 
image,” he replied, “and a superscrip- 
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to have them take effect. From 
three boys, the number in attendance 
had grown to more than three 
hundred; from fifty-five acres the 
lands had increased to over five hun- 
dred and fifty. His courage and 
foresight had been amply justified 
and rewarded. 

But the fact remains that these 
astonishing results could never have 
been attained, had it not been for the 
work of the first rector, Dr. Coit, a 


tion which I wish to impress upon 
them, but it is not my own.” In 
truth, the formation of character, not 
the mere accumulation of knowledge, 
was Dr. Coit’s chief aim. Being 
himself of a deeply devout nature, he 
considered the religious side of school 
life of main importance. His Thurs- 
day night talks to the boys in the big 
study were little masterpieces of 
original colloquial eloquence. He 
never descended to scolding, but his 
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genial satire never failed to produce 
the desired result. 

St. Paul’s has never had any printed 
rules, but has been governed entirely 
by precedent and tradition. Its con- 
stitution is an unwritten one. One of 
Dr. Coit’s favorite and oft-repeated 
expressions was “the tone of the 
school”; for he appreciated, as few 
educators have done, the influence of 
environment upon character, and 
the power of that subtle prevailing 
thought which marks an institution 
for good or bad, as much as it does an 
individual. Although he was ofa sin- 
gularly sensitive nature, vet his will 
dominated the school to its remotest 
corners. He stood much alone, like 
most great men; especially in his 
later years did he withdraw more 
and more to the seclusion of re- 
ligious consolations. In the ad- 
ministration of school affairs he 
showed positive genius. It was his 
wonderful power of discrimination 
which enabled him to concentrate 


himself 
ing 
themselves. 

To his many accomplishments the 
late rector added a marvelous mem- 


leav- 
care of 


upon vital questions, 
non-essentials to take 


ory fornames. A St. Paul’s alumnus, 
—and there are now about two thou- 
sand of them,—might return after 
many years’ absence, mount the stairs 
to the Doctor’s Study, and hear him- 
self welcomed as in the old days by 
his baptismal name: Will, Dick, 
Harry,—whatever it might be; no 
mistake was ever made. 

Much could be said about his ex- 
ceptional scholarship. He was on 
various occasions invited to many 
posts of honor and responsibility, such 
as the presidencies of Trinity and 
Hobart colleges; but he followed the 
dictates of duty in remaining at the 
head of the school he had reared 
until he died. 

He died in harness. His death, on 
February 5, 1895, was the occasion 
for an extraordinary display of feeling 
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on the part of the alumni, and of the 
outside world. 

In attempting to analyze the 
methods of Dr. Coit, one must not 
overlook the fact that the school as it 
stands to-day is the development of 
the idea of family life. St. Paul's 
School with three hundred boys is 
based on the same principles as St. 
Paul’s School with three. Its habits 
and traditions are family traits en- 
larged and made elastic, adapted to 
wider fields. That loyalty to the 
school upon which Dr. Coit set so 
much store is a precious family char- 
acteristic. Dr. Coit never lost sight 
of any of his boys. As their number 
increased, especially during the last 
few years of his life, it became impos- 
sible for him to devote as much time 
as formerly to personal contact with 
each boy. He, therefore, resorted 
more and more to laying down cer- 
tain general principles for the guid- 
ance of conduct; but these principles 
were essentially the same as those 
which ruled among the first three 
bi IVS. 

Bearing in mind this ideal of family 
life as the distinctive mark of St. 
Paul’s School, one can readily see 


that the choice of masters to codp- 
erate with Dr. Coit had to be gov- 
erned by special considerations. 
They must not only be good teachers 
in the narrow sense of the word; they 
must also be able to exert on the 
boys entrusted to their care the same 
quality of influence as the rector 
exerted upon the school at large. 
Such men are rare. Dr. Coit pre- 
ferred as soon as possible to call to 
his side men whom he had trained as 
boys. Among the thirty-eight men 
who compose the staff of masters to- 
day, twenty-one are alumni of St. 
Paul’s School. 

Many of the present school cus- 
toms took their rise during the first 
fifteen years. Governor Baker of 
New Hampshire first gave the silver 
medal which is now awarded by the 
rector on the last night of the session 
to the “Best Boy.” There is, how- 
ever, a vast change between the hours 
of work in 1856 and those in 1897. 
Rising bell at that date used to ring 
at 5 A. M.; prayers were at 5.45; 
breakfast was at 6. The study hours 
were from 7 until 1.30 P. M., broken 
by fifteen minutes’ intermission at 9 
and a half-hour at 11. The dinner 
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hour was at 2 P. M. The afternoon 
was free for recreation. Tea came at 
6.30 P. M., and there was an evening 
study hour from 8to9. The order of 
the day in our own time is quite dif- 
ferent: The rising bell rings at 7.30 
A. M.; breakfast is at 8; prayers fol- 
low at 8.45; the morning study hours 
extend from 9 to 12.45, with two inter- 
missions of five minutes each; the 
dinner hour is 1.30 P. M.; the after- 
noon study hours are from 4.45 to 
6.40, with a break of five minutes; tea 
is at 6.50 P. M.; and there is an even- 
ing study hour from 7.35 to 8.45. 
The Founder’s birthday, July 23d, 
was observed as the school fete as 
long as the session included the month 
of July. Since 1862 a day in the early 
part of June has been taken and cele- 
brated under the name of Anniver- 
sary. Nothing more charming can 
be imagined than a typical Anniver- 
sary Day at St. Paul’s School. Ris- 
ing bell rings a little later than usual. 
A cricket match is plaved in the 
morning, and at 11.30 the bell tolls 
for service. The ante chapel is bril- 
liant with the holiday dresses and 
bonnets of mothers and sisters, come 
from far and near to join in the fes- 
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tivities. Many alumni sit in the 
stalls on which their names are en- 
graved upon brass plates. Then the 
boys walk in, two by two, the young- 
est first. Finally the choir and the 
clergy. The effect of this service of 
music and of the architectural setting 
is exceptionally beautiful, while the 
sermon is usually delivered by some 
man of note. 

At this time of the year, too, nature 
is particularly lovely at St. Paul’s. 
The trees and the lawns are at their 
best, so that the full natural beauty of 
the region in which the school is situ- 
ated makes itself felt. The broad 
road on which the Schoolhouse and 
the Rectory face is lined with noble 
trees. The pond that winds through 
the school grounds glimmers in the 
sunlight. Boys in caps of many 
colors come and go, or group them- 
selves about the doorways; at noon 
a collation is served for the guests, in 
the gymnasium, and in the afternoon 
everybody streams down to. the 
Lower Grounds to see the athletic 
games. 

From the very first St. Paul's, in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
founder, has laid great upon 


stress 
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physical culture. ‘The school has 
been a veritable nursery of athletes, 
who have taken their training and 
skill to all the principal colleges and 
universities of the country. It is an 
exceptional year, indeed, when St. 
Paul’s boys are not to be found on 
the victorious college teams and 
crews. No school in the United 
States has.done so much for the culti- 
vation of athletics along the most 
wholesome lines. 

These beautiful Lower Grounds are 
the result of more than fifteen years 
of constant work and expenditure of 
money. Especially difficult is it to 
keep in good order the turf used for 
cricket. Cricket was introduced at 
St. Paul’s in 1857, before baseball had 
acquired the prominence in the coun- 
try which it now possesses. Origi- 


nally two elevens were composed of 
boys sitting on the opposite sides of a 
dining room table; but not long after 
two clubs were formed, the Olympian 
and Isthmian. The Olympian later 
changed its name to Old Hundred. 
At present the whole school has 
been divided into three athletic clubs, 
the Isthmian, Delphian and Old 
Hundred. Each has its cricket 
clevens, football teams, besides track- 
athletic and hockey teams. A school 
eleven, made up of the best cricketers, 
boys and masters, has a long record 
of seventy-five contests with the fore- 
most cricket clubs of the United 
States and Canada. Out of this 
number St. Paul’s has won. thirty- 
three matches and lost thirty-five, 
while seven have been drawn games. 
A professional cricketer teaches the 
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game and looks after the grounds. 
During the winter a Gymnasium Ex- 
hibition is held. “Hare and Hounds” 
is runin the cool autumn. Tennis, of 
course, is brought to a state of great 
perfection; while St. Paul’s could 
not be considered up to date, if it did 
not possess bicycle and camera clubs. 

On Anniversary Day the boys and 
their friends watch the athletic games 
from the grand stand or from the top 
of the cricket house. There are a 
great number of challenge cups 
for different events, while a medal 
awaits the best all-round athlete. 
Many of the records held by the 
school are exceptionally fine, in some 
cases very remarkable. A_ special 
instructor, Mr. L. C. Dole, has super- 
vision over the training of the com- 
petitors. 

At the close of the games some 
visitor, often a man of national prom- 
inence, is invited to make a little ad- 
dress before the presentation of prizes. 
With much cheering the afternoon’s 
sports are brought to an end, and 
everybody goes off to supper in the 
best of spirits, to prepare for the con- 
cert in the evening. 

Under the direction of Mr. James 
C. Knox, the choir of St. Paul’s has 
been brought to a high standard of 
excellence. The difficulties to be 
surmounted in a school choir are 
much greater than in most others, for 
its personnel is continually shifting. 
Boys leave the school, or their voices 
change; at the beginning of each 
school year new members must be 
taught the rudiments of singing; and 
the long vacations give the boys a 
chance to unlearn a great deal. Al- 
though no special privileges attach 
to the choir, beyond one or two mod- 
erate festivities, still there is always a 
great desire on the part of the boys 
to join. On Anniversary evening the 
choir always gives a concert, sup- 
ported by the Banjo and Mandolin 
Clubs, and more recently also by the 
school orchestra. The excellence of 
these concerts varies. Often the boys 
have shouted so much at the afternoon 
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games that their voices are apt to be 
a little hoarse or strained. It is in the 
chapel, with its great spaces, that the 
choir can be heard to the best advan- 
tage. A number of names now well 
known in musical circles might be 
mentioned as having once belonged 
to this school choir. 

Boating began on the school pond, 
but in 1860 a long barge, the Ariel, 
was placed upon Long Pond or Lake 
Penacook, about two miles distant. 
St. Paul’s felt the enthusiasm for boat- 
ing which arose in the colleges in the 
early seventies, so that in 1871 two 
boat clubs were formed, the Halcyon 
and Shattuck, which have ever since 
competed with each other annually, 
the former having thirty-one victories 
to its credit, the latter twenty-five. 
Each club has three crews. At first 


the course was one mile straight- 
away; then it was made one mile and 
return; now it is one mile and a half 
straightaway. 

In the same manner that outdoor 
sports have always been favored at 
St. Paul’s, and for very much the 
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same reasons, the study of natural 
history has been encouraged by prizes, 
awarded at the end of the school year, 
for the best collections of wild flowers, 
of minerals, ferns and sometimes even 
of woods. Since 1882 a Scientific As- 
sociation has acted as the centre for 
those boys who are interested in such 
matters. In accordance with a 
charming old school custom, the first 
mayflower found in the spring is 
taken to the Rectory, and the event 
is noted in the school paper, the 
Horae Scholasticae. 

This _ ref- 
erence to 
the — school 
paper leads 
me to speak 
of the Mis- 
sionary So- 
ciety, under 
whose aus- 
pices it is 
edited and 
published. 
In 1860 the 
rect Gy 
started the 
Missionary 
Society with 
the purpose 
of encourag- 
ing the boys 
to contrib- 
ute — syste- 
matically 
towards the 
support of 
sed altis was 
of the society, 
thirty-four approved by 
the rector. The president is a 
master, named by the rector. The 
society collects cast-off and outgrown 
clothes and sends them to different 
parts of the country. For vears it 
has conducted a store in charge of a 
boy as storekeeper, where most of the 
little things needed at school can be 
bought, such as sleds, skates, tobog- 
gans, balls, bats, snowshoes, lemons 
and pens. These articles are sold 
generally at a price than is 
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missions. 
adopted as the motto 
which 
members, 


consists of 


less 
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The 
profits, often amounting to several 


charged at Concord - stores. 
hundred dollars a year, have been 
paid over to church missionary boards 
or to special charities, such as the 
sufferers by the Charleston § catas- 
trophe or the Johnstown floods. No- 
where else than at St. Paul’s, it seems 
to me, could an institution of just this 
sort have arisen, or have thrived so 
continuously. 

As mentioned above, the Mission- 
arv Society also conducts the school 
newspaper, the //orae Scholasticae, 
published 
monthly. 
In this paper 
I’. Marion 
Crawford, 
Owen Wis- 
ter, and 
other writers 
made — their 
first literary 
efforts. <A 
certain 
amount — of 
space is de- 
voted to the 
alumni in 
each issue, 
where the 
honors won 
by them at 
college = or 
in public life 
are recorded 
as well as 
their marriages, ete. The Horac also 
stimulates literary activity among the 
boys by offering prizes for the best 
stories or poems; although the Cad- 
mean Society does this in a greater 
measure, with its four prizes, given 
not only for the best story and poem, 
but also for the best essay and for 
preeminence in debate. 

The Library Association deserves 
mention as one of the most powerful 
agencics that make for general cul- 
ture in the school. It has done its 
work thoroughly and quietly for 
many vears, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Charles S. Knox. The 
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care and = govern- 
ment of the library 
are entrusted to an 
executive com- 
mittee, consisting 
of the president of 


the association, 
who is a_ master 
chosen by the a mua 
rector and ts 
known as the librarian, two vice- 


presidents, who are also masters, 
twelve assistant librarians, appointed 
by the president, generally from 
the three upper forms; and a num- 
ber of delegates, elected by the 
forms above the second. A_ boy, 
usually belonging to the sixth form, 
acts the first assistant librarian. 
During the April and June examina- 
tions public meetings are held, at 
which a poet and orator, chosen from 
among the boys, have the honor of 
delivering their compositions. Few 
distinctions are more highly prized at 
St. Paul’s than these library appoint- 
ments. An alumnus is also invited to 
make an address on these occasions. 

Among other rewards for literary 
cultivation are the prize for the best 
English Composition, the gold medal 
for the best written examination in 
English Literature and the prize for 
the best English Declamation, all 
given at the end of the school year, 
in June. It is on the last day also 
that is awarded that most coveted of 
all prizes, the School Medal for the 
“Best Boy.” 


as 
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Nor must one 
forget that in the 
course of the term 
many able lectur- 
ers appear before 
the school, and 
many alumni of 


LOWER 


SCHOOL, AND THE INFIRMARY. 
mark, journey up to the New Hamp- 
shire school to give the boys the 
benefit of their researches and their 
culture. 

One of the most delightful charac- 
teristics of St. Paul’s is its large- 
hearted hospitality to old boys and 
strangers alike. Hardly a Sunday 
passes but that several guests, often 
distinguished visitors, are on hand to 
take their positions beside the rector 
when, in accordance with an old cus- 
tom that again indicates the family 
life of St. Paul’s, the Sunday evening 
hymn is sung in the big study. 

It has often been argued that Dr. 
Shattuck made a mistake in founding 
the school so far away from the great 
centres of American thought and ac- 
tivity; but the history of the school, 
as well as its constantly flourishing 
condition, proves his wisdom. Only 
in an atmosphere removed from the 
bustle and competition of our com- 
mercial life, sheltered from the false 
teachings and unworthy standards of 
what is known as society, and planted 
in the free solitude of nature, could 
St. Paul’s have developed its peculiar 
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character and 
maintained its 
unusual ideals. 

The religious 
customs of the 
place have often 
been subjected 
to criticism. The 
following is an 
exact statement 





THE RECTORY, AND MASTERS’ 
of the religious observances. | 
quote again from ‘Memorials of St. 
Paul’s School”: “The whole house- 
hold attends prayers in the chapel 
every morning. The service consists 
of a hymn, a psalm from the Psalter, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and suitable col- 
lects. It lasts scarcely fifteen min- 
utes. In the evening, directly after 
tea, there is a short service in each 
house, occupying about five minutes; 
a hymn is sung and a few prayers are 
said. Just before the studies are dis- 
missed for the day an interval of five 
minutes is set apart for Bible reading. 
The older boys who are out of the 
study are left entirely free as to this 
matter. Of course, as far as personal 
influence can affect them, they are 
urged to form the habit of reading the 
Bible daily. On Sunday three serv- 
ices are obligatory. At nine o'clock 
the shortened form of morning 
prayer is said, and occupies about 
thirty minutes. The second service 
is held at 11.30 A. M., and consists of 
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the communion 
office with ser- 
mon. The boys 
leave after the 
prayer for 
Christ’s Church 
Militant. They 
are rarely in 
chapel more 
than an hour at 
this _ service. 
The shortened form of evening 
prayer, with sermon, is used in 
the afternoon at 3.15, and takes 
ordinarily three-quarters of an hour. 
The entire time devoted to the chapel 
services on Sunday is, on an average, 
not quite two hours and a half, which 
does not seem an excessive amount. 

. . A short sacred lesson is recited 
in the afternoon by all the members 
of the school below the fifth form.” 
A St. Paul’s Guild, composed of boys, 
but presided over by a master, has 
charge of the chancel, looks after the 
Sunday library, visits the sick at the 
Infirmary, and performs other like 
services. 

Not far from the school is situated 
an Orphans’ Home, which is to a 
great extent dependent upon St. 
-aul’s for its maintenance. It was 
founded in 1866 by Dr. and Mrs. Coit 
to shelter the many orphans left by 
the Civil War. Although the institu- 
tion has now been turned over to the 
charge of the diocese, a regular Dona- 
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tion Day is still kept when delega- 
tions from the different forms pre- 
sent the contributions of the boys. 
In the old days, the school being 
much smaller, the forms, each in turn, 
used to march up in a body with their 
donations. They were in the habit of 
meeting each other on the way, and it 
was not long before a regular system 
of rushes was ‘established, which, 
though intensely relished by the 
boys, proved in the end, as the size of 
the forms increased, so dangerous, 
that they had to be suppressed. 
Hence the present method of 
sending delegates was substituted. 

In looking towards the future 
of St. Paul’s School, one is im- 
pressed with the great results 
which can be accomplished by 
the Alumni Association. It has 
already done a noteworthy work 
by raising the funds to build the 
new chapel and its tower. The 
greatest need of the school at pres- 
ent is a large permanent endow- 
ment, so that the whole annual in- 
come can be devoted to current 
expenses; that the perfecting of 
the equipment can go on unham- 
pered; that the masters can_ re- 
ceive better salaries; and that no 
sudden serious loss or misfortune 
can bring disaster. Scholarships 
also are much needed, like the 
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two founded a few years ago by 
Professor Henry Ferguson of Trin- 
ity College, Hartford. The Alumni 
Association is now making efforts to 
raise the necessary funds for these 
purposes, which will place the school 
upon a basis of financial prosperity. 
With regret the authorities of St. 
Paul’s have seen themselves obliged 
from time to time to raise the annual 
charges. Starting with $300, they 
have doubled in the thirty-nine years 
of the school’s existence, until now 
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the cost of tuition and residence is 
$600. St. Paul’s during last term 
contained a total of about three hun- 
dred and thirty boys, representing 
almost every state in the Union. 
New York by 
far out- 
stripped the 
others, send- 
ing one hun- 
dred and nine 
boys. New 
Jersey — only 
thirty-nine; 
Pennsylvania 
thirty-eight; 
and Massa- 
chusetts, 
thirty. The 
youngest boy 
was eleven 
years and nine 
months old; 
the oldest, 
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FIRST CREWS ON LONG POND. 


eighteen years and three months; and 
the average age was sixteen vears and 
two months. 

Complaint has sometimes been 
made that St. Paul’s too closely re- 
sembled an English public school. 
The use of the words “form” instead 
of class, “master” instead of teacher, 
“rector” instead of principal, has been 
cited as evidence of this. The favor- 
ing of cricket as the school game has 
also aroused criticism. It may be 
that the example of the great English 
schools did exert much influence 
upon both founder and rector, be- 
cause in them alone, forty vears ago, 
could be found that peculiar combina- 
tion of religious, mental and physical 
training which they desired. 

But Dr. Coit was no blind imitator. 
Though he has been likened to Arnold 
of Rugby, the two men were quite 
dissimilar. They resembled each 
other only in the 
success with which 
they were able, 
each in his own 
way, to control and 
inspire great 
masses of boys. 
It has even been 
said that Dr. Coit’s 
educational ideas 
were not novel, be- 
ing substantially 
those held by most 
American edu- 
cators fifty vears 


ago. He _ regarded the study of 
Latin and Greek as the best and only 
basis of sound education. He him- 
self knew the classics as few modern 
scholars ever attempt to know them; 
they were his cherished companions. 

Henry Augustus Coit was born 
January 20, 1830, at Wilmington, 
Del., where his father, Rev. Joseph 
Howland Coit, was rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church. In 1832 his fam- 
ily went to Plattsburgh, N. Y., his 
father having been elected rector of 
Trinity Church in that city. There 
his youth was passed until his fif- 
teenth year, when he was sent to the 
well known boarding school at Col- 
lege Point, Flushing, L. I., under Dr. 
Muhlenberg. In due course he went 
to the University of Pennsylvania; 
but, his health giving out, he spent a 
winter in the South, chiefly in 
Georgia. On his return, he accepted 
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the position of assistant protessor of 
the ancient languages at St. James’s 
College, Maryland. He remained 
there about two years, and then, in 
1851, assumed charge of a large 
parish school under the direction of 
Dr., afterwards Bishop, Bowman of 
Lancaster, Pa. There he met Miss 
Mary Bowman Wheeler, to whom 
he was subsequently married. While 
at Lancaster, he was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Alonzo Potter, the ordina- 
tion taking place at St. James’s 
Church, Philadelphia. His ordina- 
tion to the priesthood followed one 
year later, in Plattsburgh, Bishop 
Horatio Potter officiating. He was 
at this time serving efficiently as mis- 
sionary at Ellenburgh and Centre- 
ville, Clinton County, N. Y., having 
recently left his charge at Lancaster. 
Here he remained until, having been 
invited by the trustees of St. Paul’s 
School to become its rector, he came 


to Concord, April 3, 1856. His mar- 
riage had taken place one week 
earlier. 


The rectorship of St. Paul’s is now 
held by the late Dr. Coit’s brother, the 
Rev. Joseph Howland Coit, whose 
long serviceas vice rectorof the school 
has peculiarly fitted him to carry on 
the work. After thirty years’ resi- 
dence and constant participation in 
the life of St. Paul’s, the new rector 
entered upon his duties under the 
best possible auspices. He is assured 
of the complete confidence, respect 
and affection of the alumni, and can 
count upon their codperation in fur- 
thering the vital interests of the 
school. 

Another brother of the late rector, 
Mr. James Milnor Coit, Ph. D., has 
for many years labored earnestly for 
the welfare of the school in a number 
of different capacities. To him more 
than to any other individual St. Paul’s 
owes the careful cultivation of the 
natural sciences there carried on. 

The Rev. Charles Wheeler Coit, 
and Mr. Joseph Howland Coit, Jr., 
M. A., both sons of the late rector, are 
among the. masters, so that the name 
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which has been identified with the 
origin and growth of St. Paul’s is 
likely to continue upon its rolls for 
many years to come. 

The present corporation consists of 
Rt. Rev. William W. Niles, Bishop of 
New Hampshire, Rt. Rev. Henry A. 
Neely, Bishop of Maine, Rev. Joseph 
H. Coit, Samuel Eliott, LL. D. of 
Boston, Charles P. Gardiner of 
Brookline, Mass., Edward Newton 
Perkins of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Wil- 
liam C. Sheldon of Brooklyn, Prof. 
Henry Ferguson of Hartford, Ed- 
ward A. Abbot of New York, and 
George H. Fisher of Philadelphia. 

Every St. Paul’s boy remembers 
with special affection the name of the 
Rev. John Hargate. He was born in 
Manchester, England, and came with 
his parents to the United States in 
1849. He entered St. Paul’s School 
in December, 1856. After complet- 
ing the sixth form, he became a 
master in 1861. He was in charge of 
the Lower School from 1880 to 1887. 
He then removed to the Upper 
School, of which he has been the 
head ever since. From 1868 to 1888 
the Rev. Charles A. Morrill was a 
most efficient helper in the gym- 
nasium and out-door sports. The 
tradition of his gymnastic feats will 
last a long time. The Rev. E. M. 
Parker, in his seventeen years’ service 
as master, has rendered the school spe- 
cial services in promoting the study 
of botany and mineralogy, and in ful- 
filling the duties of Secretary of 
the Alumni Association. The Rev. 
Thomas James Drumm has been a 
master since 1874. Old boys remem- 
ber him as a remarkably successful 
teacher, especially of Latin. The 
school lost a valuable teacher in the 
late Rev. Thomas G. Valpey, who left 
a bequest to found certain Greek 
prizes. To Major Charles H. Whip- 


ple, U. S. A., the school has been 
greatly indebted for giving annually 
since 1874 a gold medal to the boy 
passing the best written examination 
on an assigned theme in English 
literature. 
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It was mainly through the efforts 
of the Rev. William S. Emery that 
the funds for the new chapel were 
raised. Many gifts have been re- 
ceived from different members of the 
Marquand, Evarts, Appleton, Carter, 
Vanderbilt, Stevens and Wheeler 
families and others. Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, like his distinguished father in 
his day, acts as a firm friend and 
sagacious adviser to the school au- 
thorities and an untiring worker in 
the Alumni Association. There are 
many other faithful teachers and 
friends to whom it would be a joy to 
pay tribute. 

Throughout its history St. Paul's 
School has been averse to any noto- 
riety. It has never advertised. Its 
growth has proceeded from the repu- 
tation which its alumni have given ‘t 
before the world. Pains have been 
taken to keep the doings of the 
school, even its festivities and athletic 





sports, out of the columns of the 
newspapers, —no easy matter in these 
days. Only on rare occasions has 
some public occasion displayed to 
outsiders the remarkable strength of 
affection which binds the alumni to- 
gether,—as in the service in memory 
of the late rector, in Calvary Church, 
New York. Those who were present 
at that service will not soon forget the 
majesty of the music, sung by hun- 
dreds of men and boys, or the tribute 
to the life of the great schoolmaster 
by Bishop Potter. 

It is with diffidence that the writer 
has ventured to place this inadequate 
sketch of St. Paul's before the public. 
His excuse for the attempt must be 
that of an old boy,—pride in the 
achievements of the school, and a 
knowledge that it is playing an im- 
portant part in the life of the nation, 
helping to shape the educational 
thought and standards of our times. 








YELLOW NED AND HIS FREEDOM PAPERS.* 


By Eugene Deveaux. 





ED was the best loved 
aa + slave on the two 
; yplantations. 
Not even the 
cook, who. as- 
suredly held the 
hearts of us all,—not even she 
could dispute with the yellow man on 
this score. There were on the slave 
roll three Neds— Yellow Ned, Black 
Ned and Guinea Ned. Black Ned 
had been sent over to the “Kee-Chee 
Place,” an adjoining plantation, the 
negro quarters of which were four 
miles away. (Guinea Ned had, by 
common consent, lost part of his cog- 
nomen, and the fellow was called for 
short simply “Gin.” And so it was 
that the home people called the yel- 
* The leading incident of this sketch is substantially true, 
many of the facts being well known in a certain locality in 


the South. For obvious reasons the author has preferred to 
veil all the names, including his own, in the garb of fiction. 


low slave simply Ned; though it was 
occasionally necessary to refer to him 
fully as Yellow Ned. 

Guinea Ned was a homely, squatty 
fellow, a poor pattern for a field hand. 
He was small and decidedly ungainly. 
Yet “Gin” could chop out and hoe 
out and pick out as much cotton as 
any darkey weighing twice as much 
as the little fellow could pull on the 
beam. Gin—strange to say—had a 
great aversion to doing work about 
the house or barn; the only labor- 
love he had was in the cotton field. 
In this he reveled. You could put 
him there, give him plenty of corn 
cake and fat meat and his regular 
milk ration and then let him have 
what he called his “sweet ‘tatur and 
watur millyun patch” and his ’possum 
dog; and, the overseer’s word for it, 
Gin would not have gone out of the 
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hearing of the big horn which hung 
at the overseer’s door,—would not 
have gone even if the happy land of 
freedom could have been reached by 
going just over the big river which 
rolled solemnly around the western 
verge of the gloomy Kee-Chee swamp 
with its cypresses and its raccoons, its 
mosses and its mosquitoes. 

But Ned was an entirely different 
darkey. Notwithstanding all the fel- 
low’s merits—for we loved him be- 
cause of his many good traits— Ned 
occasionally gave the family much 
trouble. He was afflicted with what 
the other colored people called 
“spells.” He had a grievous weak- 
ness for strong drink; and whenever 
the “spells” came, Ned would invari- 
ably get on a spree. My northern 
friends may think this an improbable 
narration—a negro slave getting on 
a spree in the old times. But, slavery 
or no slavery, lash or no lash, Ned 
went on his spree when the enemy 
made attack upon him through the 
bottle. If the philosopher fond of 
tracing sequences had followed the 
line back to its initial point, doubt- 
less he would have found the moving 
force in Ned’s trouble lying in the 
caprice-—or the something else—of 
a likely-faced quadroon known in the 
region round about as “Big Jin,” or 
more fully, “Deveaux’s Big Jin,” a 
field hand at the Kee-Chee plantation. 
She was a huge woman; and yet she 
hated the title “Big Jin,” preferring 
the more euphonious appellation, 
Jenny,—which had to be used if her 
favor was sought. 

If the tender passion ever burned 
in its fieriest, fiercest glow in the 
slave heart, Yellow Ned writhed in its 
tortures under the scorching influ- 
ences of Big Jin’s caprice. Big Jin 
had never married, at least she had 
never been given away under the 
forms of matrimony known to the 
slave; and Ned loved her with a des- 
perate passion, gross darky as she 
was. Dut somehow the woman af- 
fected not to care much for the “stuck- 
up house-nigger from de home place,” 








as she was pleased to call him; and I 
may add gently that the alleged cause 
was a mortal jealousy of a man whose 
skin was whiter than Ned’s, but whose 
honor or virtue was not so pure or 
fine as that in the slave negro. 

Ned was a house servant at the 
home place; and he could be trusted 
at all times, except when too far gone 
in one of his “spells.” The only 
thing you could depend on then was 
that he would sleep off his trouble. 
When he got so much whiskey 
aboard that, as the overseer said, he 
didn’t know the barn door from a 
steel trap, you could depend on his 
sleeping it off, even if it took a whole 
week to doit. On such occasions the 
master was always sorely tried. Ned 
was one of the mainstays about the 
house, and his services could not be 
well dispensed with. Yet whenever 
Big Jin got the old scratch stirred in 
her, the arch-fiend would not cease 
until his hand was on Yellow Ned 
and then came the inevitable “spells.” 

One unvarying indication of the 
approach of the fiend was a little wild- 
ness in Ned’s eve—the first effer- 
vescence of the bottle spirit, putting 
boldness into the negro’s heart; and 
the next thing you would hear from 
him would be a clamor for freedom. 
“T wants my freedom papers!” he 
would whine and drivel. In the hour 
of his troubles Ned always wanted 
“freedom”; and he imagined that in- 
separably connected with the state of 
freedom in a darkey was the posses- 
sion of a certain species of writing 
which he called tersely “freedom 
papers.” He had known of sundry 
cases of emancipation in the old days, 
and these had been accompanied in- 
variably with the written testimonials. 
Ned never clamored for freedom save 
when trouble came; then it was his 
uppermost prayer. He imagined the 
“papers” would place him upon an 
equal footing with certain white 
people; and if he could have been 
endowed with freedom only long 
enough to “get even” with the ras- 
cally white fellow supposed to have 
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been his rival in Big Jin’s heart or 
favor, he would have willingly died 
the next hour. 

Somehow Ned always had an abid- 
ing faith in his attaining freedom. 
When I was but a child,  steal- 
ing off in the long winter nights 
to listen to the darkev’s talk around 
the big wood fire, Ned would give 
us his visions of freedom. He 
so poured his quaint, glowing sen- 
tences into my innocent soul that I 
would actually go and plead with the 
master, asking him to give Ned the 
coveted “papers,” to give him the 
sweet liberty of which he had spoken 
so rapturously. But the master 
would always smile when I ap- 
proached him in that way. He knew 
better than I what Ned’s usual inspi- 
ration was. 

There were several things about 
Ned which caused the hearts of all the 
children to be drawn towards him. 
As I have said, the man was house 
servant; and familiarity with him had 
certainly not brought contempt in 
any one. Our love for Ned was sin- 
cere and deep and sympathetic; it 
was entirely different from that cher- 
ished for old Isaac, another servant in 
the home quarters, who made brooms 
and baskets for us, and who could 
always tell us big tales about Demp- 
sey, or Murrell. Dempsey was a 
famous fighter, though not of the 
prize-ring type. He was a country 
giant, a sort of backwoods Sampson, 
who walked rough shod and ruth- 
lessly over the mediocre Philistines 
of the neighborhood. Everybody 
knows about John Murrell, the high- 
wayman. We children all liked old 
Isaac, we really revered him; but as 
for Ned, he had both our sympathy 
and our love. There was something 
about the yellow man that chained 
our hearts, and made us love him so 
that it was in deference to our pleas 
and tears that the master would never 
punish him when the fellow had an 
attack of his “spells.” I have known 
the good man so outraged by Ned’s 
conduct that he would get out the 
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long red-twisted cowhide kept for the 
flagellation of incorrigibles, but when 
the moment came for the application 
of it to Ned the children would be on 
hand with pleading tongue and flow- 
ing eyes, and Ned would be dismissed 
with simply a severe admonition. 

One reason why we were so at- 
tached to Ned, I think, was that there 
was so much in him that was in com- 
mon with the white race. To tell the 
truth, the fellow was very nearly 
white—hence his name, Yellow Ned. 
Rumor had it that no more aristo- 
cratic blood flowed in the veins of any 
white man around than in this slave. 
Although Ned’s hair was inclined to 
the curly, his appearance otherwise 
indicated clearly a lineage of high 
rrder. I do not remember that he 
was ever other than gentlemanly in 
his way except when he was crazed 
with drink. 

Ned showed the human side of his 
character especially in the way his 
heart went out in the matter of love. 
sig Jin was the whitest negro woman 
in all the neighborhood; and despite 
her general bulkiness, she had a 
comely face for a darkey. Ned 
wanted Jenny to marry him. He 
said he wanted to marry in regular 
“preacher fashion.” But the woman’s 
head had been turned by—well, I 
shall not repeat the rumor that so 
vexed poor Ned. Big Jin was a 
coquette. The woman had _ really 
promised Ned that she would marry 
him—some day; she would not say 
when. But she worried the yellow 
man until his “spells” were recurring 
with painful frequency. She had 
been so vixenish in her conduct, pro- 
voking trouble in various ways, that 
the master was on the eve of getting 
rid of her by sending her out of the 
country, as a means of reforming Ned. 
As for Ned himself, he was too valu- 
able a servant for the master to think 
of attempting to dispense with his 
services in a sale or otherwise. 

Ned always had a little ready 
money. He blacked the boots of the 
young gentlemen of the house and of 
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visitors to the place; and he so ap- 
plied himself to the personal comfort 
and enjoyment of every one that he 
was not forgotten in the purse. Hence 
he was able to supply himself too well 
with the liquid fire obtainable by 
negroes then from what is now known 
as a “blind tiger,” but called in the old 
times a “low-down nigger-doggery,” 
run in connection with a “still” This 
doggery—the term was a contemptu- 
ous travesty upon the word grocery 
—was seven miles from the home 
place. When every one else on the 
plantation was fast asleep, Ned would 
manage to slip away, steal out one of 
the best of the horses, and in a night 
ride speed away to Wilson’s—the 
doggery man,—supply himself with 
medicine for his heart’s ills, and hie 
away home before the approach of the 
coming day. 

The heart trouble, however, could 
not be cured by the Wilson balm, 
and matters were growing worse all 
around. Serious complaints against 
Ned were lodged with the master. 
He was not only accused of riding the 
horses unmercifully at night, in his 
dashes to the doggery, but it was 
alleged that he was giving serious 
trouble over at the Kee-Chee planta- 
tion. In fact, there was a conclusion 
all around that Ned was becoming 
generally worthless, and all on ac- 
count of his infatuation for Big Jin 
and—the bottle. Troubles are like 
hungry jackals, that prey in packs, — 
never coming singly. 

The master’s patience at last was 
gone. He told Ned plainly one 
morning what he might expect. If 
Big Jin was going to act the fool 
always,—if he didn’t quit going to 
Wilson’s,—well, if Ned wanted a 
wife, he could marry the black cook 
at the quarters of the home place; he 
could then stay at home and behave 
himself, or—he could make up his 
mind to go to Mississippi! 

Now Ned knew what “Mississippi” 
meant. At least he thought he knew 


what it meant: and there is no more 
terrible 


infliction to mortals than 
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imaginary evils. The Southern- 
border slave, the one from Virginia, 
Tennessee, or North Carolina, had 
an idea that the negro purgatory was 
Mississippi; that state was supposed 
to hold the most cruel and exacting 
type of slavery known in the South. 
Even if this were erroneous—and as 
to that I am not prepared to say,—it 
made no difference in the slave mind. 
The slave mind pictured the evil— 
and therefore it existed. Ned had 
heard enough to convince him; and 
therefore, seeing the determined lines 
in the master’s face, hearing the deter- 
mined tones in his voice, feeling also 
the fickleness and uncertainties of 
Jenny’s heart, the conquered fellow in 
his despair temporarily reformed, and 
eventually— married the black cook. 

Slavery did not always know the 
heaven where matches were made, 
although it made many marriages 
after a fashion, or after a law,—and 
that law was often cruelly imperious. 
But this is one of the least of the sins 
that lie at the door of that awful curse. 
It drove Yellow Ned, a decent, gentle- 
manly, high-minded fellow, to take as 
his wife and partner for aye an un- 
couth black wench who was without 
grace or attraction, without an ac- 
complishment save that of knowing 
how to bake bread, how to season 
salad, and how to do some other 
things in the kitchen. 

Ned entered upon his new life with 
a positive and manifest repugnance — 
and for two reasons—it was either 
take to wife Tilly the cook or go to 
Mississippi. He was not yet recon- 
ciled to the hell; but he consoled 
himself in the reflection that in wed- 
ding Tilly he would eventually bring 
Big Jin to penitence and regret. We 
often derive some degree of happiness 
from the fact that by our own little act 
we can bring unhappiness to others 


who would hold themselves aloof 
from our ministrations—and Ned 
did. The poor fellow had some con- 


solation in the fact that he was still 
out of the Mississippi torment, and 
that in the marriage with Tilly, a de- 
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gree of spite had been inflicted upon 
Big Jin. 

But Ned and Tilly did not live long 
together. In less than two years the 
woman died—and she died of a mys- 
terious ailment. The negroes on the 
plantation declared she had been 
“pizened.” But our faith and love in 
Ned was still so unshaken that it was 
impossible for us to connect him with 
such a crime. Ned was never the 
same fellow again, never as he had 
been previous to his marriage. For 
a while he gave himself up quietly and 
most faithfully to the household duties 
devolving upon him, and in loving 
and caring for the little girl born to 
him—a frail, sad-eyed child, which 
had also a good friend in the mistress 
of the home place, who saw that it 
was well supplied with necessities. 

Meanwhile Ned resumed his visits 
to the Kee-Chee plantation—always 
going to see Big Jin while there. 
We were all in hopes that the woman 











would now consent to marry him. 
But no; she still “played the fool” 
with him. Rumor said that the 


“white man” was still in the path. 
Yet no one suspected any serious dif- 
ficulty, from the fact that Ned had not 
been known to touch his bottle since 
the death of Tilly; and as long as the 
liquid devil could be kept out of him, 
we had no apprehensions of mischief. 
But a crisis was coming. 


One Sunday morning the master 
was waked from his late rest by the 
demonstrations of little Jake, who 


came running into the room saying in 
an excited manner: “Dar’s som’en’ 
wrong at de stabul.” 

On his arrival at the stable, the 
master found one of the best horses at 
the point of death; and Ned was there 
also—on a most furious spree. The 
negro had stolen the horse during the 
previous night, had gone to the dog- 
gery, and, having remained away too 
long to return quietly in the darkness, 
had ridden the poor horse most un- 
mercifully in the effort to reach home 
by daylight. He was also wrought to 
that point in drunkenness when cour- 
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age becomes insolence; and he con- 
fronted the master with a fierce de- 
mand for his “freedom papers.” He 
was anxious about the matter—just 
then and there. 

“Go away, Ned!” said the master, 
“what is the matter now? You are 
too drunk even to receive a thrashing 
for your cruelty to this poor horse.” 
He was standing pityingly beside the 
horse, whose sides were thumping 
violently, and whose whole hide was 
in a foam of sweat and dust; and as 
if he had a premonition of other 
trouble, he said to Ned: “What have 
you and Big Jin been doing? You 
yellow scamp! I shall punish you to- 
morrow for this.” 

Ned skulked away, half defiantly. 
There was evidently some devil work- 
ing in him; and he knew the master 
meant exactly what he said—some 
sore punishment was ahead. 

There soon came the revelation of 
the other trouble. In than an 
hour’s time there came to the home 
place a startling report—a report that 
Wilson’s “still” and doggery had been 
burned during the night and that 
Wilson himself was missing; and it 
was confidently believed that he had 
been consumed in the flames. 

The master on his return to the 
house was looking to see what new 
developments there were; he wanted 
especially to keep an eye on Ned. 
Some one said that the darkey had 
taken his little child and gone over to 
the Kee-Chee place to see Big Jin. 
There was evidently something 
wrong elsewhere also; all the trouble 
was not at the stable. The master 
was unusually solicitous about the 
events of the morning. He had 
never known Ned so fiery nor so in- 
solent; nor had he ever found 
Damon, his favorite horse, in such a 
hopeless plight with “the thumps’— 
[ remember that was what they called 
the trouble with the poor animal; nor 
had there ever been found as the re- 
sult of one of Ned’s night expeditions 
as much new brandy as it was ascer- 
tained he had brought in with him on 


less 
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his return from Wilson’s. And what 
portent was there in Ned’s new half 
crazy “spell”? The missing doggery 
keeper, the man Wilson himself, was, 
as alleged, Ned’s rival, and the trag- 
edy might involve not only Ned but 
sig Jin also. 

So contrary to his usual rule, the 
master rode over to the Kee-Chee 
plantation—Sunday morning as _ it 
was. Ned and his little child were 
not there; no one on the swamp plan- 
tation had seen them that morning. 
Where were they? It was such an 
unusual thing for the master to ride 
into the negro quarters at the Kee- 
Chee place on a Sunday morning, and 
make anxious inquiries about Ned 
and the baby, that the darkeys were at 
once startled. They knew there was 
serious trouble; and they showed it 
by their white eyes, and by that look 
which ignorant beings have on being 
confronted with a serious surprise. 
Big Jin evidently knew nothing of 
Ned, nor of the previous night's 
events outside of her own cabin, 
where she and her mother and two 
others had remained since dark the 
evening before. She at least was not 
mixed up with the Wilson tragedy — 
the master was made easy on that 
score. but the air at once became 
full of rumors about Ned. At every 
gate about the plantation there was 
a group; there were laden tongues in 
every squad. Sundry of the colored 
people “knowed”—and they had 
“knowed it all de time—dat som’en 
wrong was agwyen on”; and it was 
all because of many things alleged to 
have been said or done or to have 
happened, in all of which Ned and 
Wilson and Big Jin were involved. 
There were all sorts of rumors about 
Ned’s “bad doin’s”; and the old story 
of the “pizenin’” of poor Tilly,—even 
this was revived. 

But what of it all; now that Ned 
was gone—gone sure enough, as it 
would appear? He had not been 
seen about the Kee-Chee place for a 
week, not since last Sunday, when he 
and Jin had parted in a quarrel, the 
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woman getting the last word, telling 
the man to “g’long ’bout his own 
bis’ness!”; and he had gone. Search 
was made for Ned again at the home 
place; every corner where he had 
been in the habit of sleeping away his 
drunken stupors was hunted through, 
but without avail. It was now a well 
settled fact that the fellow had run 
away, since neither he nor the little 
child could be found. It was sur- 
mised also that, as he was not so 
drunk as to take the sleep which al- 
ways came when he was overtaken by 
the devil in a jug, he was surely sober 
enough to travel, and that, becoming 
alarmed, he had fled. The whole 
neighborhood was at once aroused, 
and every available man for miles 
around went in pursuit of the fugitive, 
—-poor Ned charged with the com- 
mission of a triple crime. But he 
could not be found. Day after day 
elapsed, yet there was not the first 
trace discoverable showing whither 
he had gone after he had passed out 
of the gate going in the direction of 
the Kee-Chee plantation. It  ap- 
peared that he had now struck out for 
freedom, papers or no papers. 


This was Christmas time in 1860. 
There were many disturbing factors 
in life at the South, then. Behind the 
majority of these factors there was the 
slave. Everywhere you went you 
could hear it said that a war was com- 
ing, a war about the negro. Some 
Southern men were growing deeply 
anxious about the slave chattel; and 
whenever there was a “runaway nig- 
ger” in any community, it was at once 
suspected that at the bottom of it 
there was an “emissary” in our midst, 
an emissary from across the northern 
line, some agent of the “Abolition 
Bureau.” 

Now Ned had all the intelligence 
necessary in so heroic an undertaking 
as a dash, or a long secret toil and 
plodding for freedom. He was the 
very character to take into confidence 
in such a scheme if he was ap- 
proached opportunely 





and if there 
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had been the “emissary” of the right 
character. So the question arose, 
who had been in the neighborhood 
long enough to have put Ned on the 
road to “sweet liberty” beyond the 
line? 

The memory of nobody in the com- 
munity was able to present any vic- 
tim of suspicion, except one, and he a 
fellow who had tramped through the 
country with a pack on his back, and 
on his tongue the unvarying tale 
that he was a Jew from Paris 
selling goods his brothers had sent 
him from the old country. So forth- 
with some of my “fire-eating’” South- 
ern brothers put upon the Jew so- 
called the offence of being connected 
with the flight of Yellow Ned and his 
little girl, Some of the neighbors 
were suddenly possessed of a won- 
drous store of knowledge. They had 
long known that the fellow who was 
prowling through the country offer- 
ing such wonderful bargains in sus- 
penders and linens was no Jew, but a 
genuine Yankee in disguise; he was 
“too smart to be a Jew.” The sug- 
gestion came also that the rascal was 
not at all interested in the freedom of 
Ned and his child, but that there was 
simply a ruse to get them both out of 
the country, take them to a locality 
where all would be unknown under 
the pretense of escorting them to a 
free country—and then when poor 
Ned and little Til were in Memphis, or 
Natchez, or somewhere far away, they 
would be quietly sold by the abductor. 
The poor negroes would at last 
land in Mississippi, where they would 
not be heard from again; while the 
“Jew” would turn up in New York, 
or Philadelphia, or Boston, or Can- 
ada, with the proceeds in his pocket. 

And so the poor Jew peddler—for 
he was really a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, one who made his fortune 
in America, and who, as I personally 
know, is now a prominent banker in 
New York—this poor Jew had to 
bear in his absence the double sin of 
being “a vile Yankee” and “a nigger 
thief”: and printed posters were sent 
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out all over the country offering large 
rewards for the interception and se- 
curing of the trio. I have now beiore 
me an interesting bit of the history of 
that period; it is one of the circular 
advertisements offering the reward. 
There is a conspicuous heading illus- 
trative of the old time runaway slave 
making tracks toward the land of 
refuge, a round wallet suspended 
from the pine stick across his 
shoulder. Hatless, shoeless, and 
coatless, the African is depicted in the 
act of making exceedingly long 
strides for freedom. It was, however, 
a poor picture of Ned; for he was one 
slave who showed but little of the 
African type in his face or manner. 
He had a good looking, half Cau- 
casian face. 

No one ever applied for the money 
offered for the return of Yellow Ned 
and little Til. The master never saw 
his runaway slave again, never after 
that Sunday morning when he told 
him to “Go away!” for the morrow 
would bring punishment sure. The 
bondman and his little girl were gone 
forever. But there is a sequel which 
may interest the reader. 

The Christmas holidays of 1860 
were ended, and all pursuit of Ned 
was abandoned, for the simple reason 
that there was not a solitary trace left 
behind showing how or whither he 
had disappeared. He was seen to go 
out at the gate leading in the direc- 
tion of the Kee-Chee plantation— 
that was the last. The master went 
to his grave with the sincere convic- 
tion that the dark cold waters of the 
great river had swallowed up _ his 
trusted servant and the little child in 
their efforts to escape the coming 
punishment. The good man_ was 
willing to believe in any theory, sui- 
cidal or accidental. One thing was 
certain,—the deep poplar canoe 
which had for many years rocked in 
the anchorage at the fishing place 
above the Kee-Chee plantation near 
the home quarters—that canoe was 
gone, gone apparently like the darkey, 
never to return. We who from the 
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beginning rejected and ignored the 
“Jew” theory, we believed in charity 
that poor Ned and little Til had got 
into that canoe, after their departure 
from the gate that Sunday morning, 
and that Ned,— whose head was wild 
and heavy with its jug devil aboard, 
had attempted to paddle away and 
both had gone overboard and been 
swept into unknown depths beyond, 
the canoe floating onward with -the 
current, forever silent over the Christ- 
mas tragedies. 

Nearly five years had rolled around, 
and Ned, no longer representing a 
thousand dollars in gold,— Ned and 
little Til were about forgotten, gone 
as a vague and useless dream. We 
who were then in the terrible struggle 
for existence, under the shadow of 
calamities too awful to narrate in a 
story like this,—we had something 
else to think about. And yet I occa- 
sionally reverted in thought and word 
to happier days forever gone by, won- 
dering if aught would ever throw any 
light upon the dark mysteries con- 
nected with the burning of the dis- 
tillery and the doggery and the man 
Wilson; for his charred remains were 
found next day amid the ruins, two 
thousand gallons of liquid fire having 
enveloped the distiller in the hellish 
tongues which flashed upward in the 
explosion of barrel after barrel. I 
wondered if aught would ever reveal 
the fate of Yellow Ned and baby Til. 


One day late in the autumn of 1865, 
| was surprised at finding in my mail 
a letter postmarked in Ohio and for- 
warded from our old home to the out- 
of-the-way place where I was at the 
time living, somewhat in exile, in 
consequence of troubles growing out 
of the war. I saw, by the address on 
the envelope, that the letter was from 
some one who was not familiar with 
the old Huguenot method of writing 
the family name. What was the 
meaning of this missive from Ohio? 
Many Southerners in those days, 
many who were placed under ban, 
were suspicious of everything cross- 
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ing the border line of their own per- 
sonal knowledge; even the swallow 
that dashed by overhead was magni- 
fied into a hawk. But it flashed over 
my mind that I had been instrumental 
with others in extending slight favors 
to some Union soldiers, prisoners at 
Salisbury and in Libby, and among 
them were some QOhioans; and | 
jumped to the conclusion that there 
was in the letter a grateful acknowl- 
edgement of the act of brotherhood in 
1864, with possibly an offer of assist- 
ance to me now that it was known I 
was in trouble. 

I broke the seal, and looked at the 
signature. I was dumbfounded at the 
name attached,—the words sounded 
so like my own name. The signature 
was, Edward Davoe. ‘Who is Ed- 
ward Davoe?” I said. The opening 
lines of the epistle, written in good 
clear English, solved the mystery. 
The substance of the letter was as 
follows: 

“T hope you have not forgotten me. 
You were a little boy when I ran away 
from slavery, Christmas week before 
the war. You may remember me by 
the name of Yellow Ned. You were 
then a little boy fond of writing;— 
and so I thought if you were yet alive 
I would ask you to write to me now. 
I have many things to write about, 
but I have thought I would wait till 
I could hear from the old master and 
the rest. I hope you are all well, and 
not much hurt by the war. Is Jenny 
alive and well? I want to go back to 
the old plantation, and see how every- 
hody is getting along in freedom. I 
must not forget to tell you that my 
dear baby Little Tilly died soon after 
our getting into a free state. We had 
such a hard time traveling of nights, 
that it broke her down, and she could 
never recover. I don’t know what 
we would have done if it had not been 
Christmas times, and all the colored 
people on the way able to help us 
along.” 

There was a P. S., which said: 
“By the way, I have the freedom 
papers at last!” 
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And so here was the runaway Ned, 
discovered at last! To confess the 
truth, I was delighted to hear from 
the man. I felt somewhat compli- 
mented that he should have remem- 
bered me and written to me for infor- 
mation rather than to others of the 
old home. The epistle from our late 
slave was indeed about as gratifying 
to me at the time as would have been 
the communication from my _ late 
enemy the prison boys of 1864. Here 
was a communication of a character | 
had never expected—a letter from 
one of our runaway slaves. 

I answered Ned’s letter promptly, 
giving him all the information | could 
at the time. I told him that his old 
friend Big Jin—or Jenny as Ned 
used to call her tenderly —had left the 
old plantation,—that she had learned 
to scorn field life and had embraced a 
profession; that she no_ longer 
sweated in the sun over the cotton 
balls, but had gone into the shade and 
was taking life leisurely over the 
dishes in my own kitchen; that she 
had asked to come and live with me in 
the distant state; that she was now 
our cook. 

So I wrote Ned, in the effort to ap- 
pear in a good humor. | did not tell 
him what Big Jin the cook had said 
when she was informed by me that 
Yellow Ned was alive and had written 
me a letter and had inquired about 
her. The language of Jenny was not 
sufficiently complimentary to Ned to 
warrant me in communicating her 
exact words. The woman had simply 
shrugged her immense shoulders, 
turned up her big white eves, reply- 
ing, when I told her that her old lover 
was not dead, but living in Ohio: 
“What dat fool nigga doin’ down dar 
wid dem san’-lappin’ poo’ folks?” 

Jenny had localities badly mixed 
up in her mind. Geography was not 
one of her accomplishments. She 
knew no phrase so expressive of pov- 
erty and contempt as “poor sand- 
lapper”; and she instantly imagined 
that Ned had been hiding among 
poor folks south of us all these vears. 
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I hesitated a moment at the kitchen 
door, watching Jenny as she busied 
herself over the stove; I was curious 
to observe what would be the effect of 
the sober second thought about Ned 
—if any came. The woman, with 
her face averted from me, seemed in 
a deep reverie. Presently there came 
a heavy sigh—at a point where she 
appeared to have reached a conclu- 
sion about something; and I heard 
her say, as in a sort of self com- 
munion: “Lawsev! lawsey! dat poo’ 
niggah!” and then, after another 
swell of her bosom: “Poo’ Ned!” 
Whether Jenny actually thought Ned 
was among the suffering poor sand- 
lappers, and deserved commiseration 
for that, or whether there was some- 
thing else in the woman's heart, I 
leave philosophers to judge. 

My letter had assured Mr. Davoe 
that I should be happy to see him, 
that I had no doubt but Jenny would 
be glad too, and that I believed he 
would enjoy a trip through the South. 
This was an end of the correspond- 
ence. I had no reply to my com- 
munication, and I supposed that I 
had heard the last of Ned. But 
Christmas day, 1865, five vears from 
the time that the yellow slave disap- 
peared, the announcement was made 
to me that “a gentleman at the door 
desired to speak with me.” He had 
sent in a card, a bit of highly per- 
fumed board, upon which I read the 
name: Mr. Edward Davoe! 

There were many things connected 
with the old slavery and the colored 
man that had their “toning” influ- 
ences on the late Confederate soldier 
in the South during the vear of our 
Lord, 1865. In many instances the 
toning was up instead of down. And 
here was one feature of the trouble- 
some negro question which I had per- 
sonally never before known. I was 





called on to face a runaway slave who 
had been for years among northern 
people and had now returned to the 
South with a great conquering gov- 
ernment at his back; and I was one of 
the humiliated sons of the Confeder- 
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acy, an exile not only in poverty, but 
with nothing in the world between me 
and the halter except the parole and 
the protest of General Grant. I was 
a sensitive white gentleman now 
much under the ban politically and 
financially; and I was called on to 
meet a very ward of the whole nation, 
once a slave in our own family, now 
writing a “Mr.” to his name and an- 
nouncing his presence with a card 
highly perfumed! 

I did not send out for the visitor to 
come in; | went in person to the 
door; and as I opened it, I extended 
my hand in a most cordial manner to 
the neat, well-dressed, slightly colored 
man before me, looking him squarely 
and pleasantly in the face and saying 
as gently as I could, “Is this you, 
Ned?” 

He smiled and, reciprocating my 
gentle manner, inquired: ‘‘And is this 
‘Mars’ ’Gene’—as we used to call 
him?” 

“This is Eugene,” I said; ‘and you 
are Edward, as I see things have 
changed a little since we last saw 
each other.” 

“Yes!” he rejoined, as we still 
stood at the door. “There has been 
a very great change in some things,” 
and he made an effort to smile suavely 
as he gave me this broad hint at once. 

“Yes,” said I, keeping out of my 
tone and manner any regret that 
might at that time have been lurking 
within, “ves, Ned, ves. But come in; 
| know you want to see Jenny. She 
is vet with us—in the kitchen.” 

| saw a cloud on the man’s face—a 
cloud not untouched with the glint of 
scorn and bitterness—as I used the 
word kitchen. He thought I was 
going to invite him into the rear 
vard. I at once took in the situation, 
and promptly added: “Give me your 
hat, Ned, and come right in to my 
room, where we have a good fire.” 

The fellow was actually glad to 
have me address him so familiarly as 
Ned, even if there was in it a reminder 
of the slavery days. And then the 
invitation into my room—when there 
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was the suggestion of the antithesis, 
into the kitchen—this was the bene- 
diction. To have invited the “Mr.” 
into the back yard at once would have 
been equivalent to kicking him out at 
the front gate. 

I soon made Ned completely at 
ease. He felt the influence of the old 
home spirit; and he soon came down 
from any elevation. The only re- 
straint that he was under was in the 
fact, which he at once realized, that 
there were still bounds which he dare 
not transgress, free man though he 
might be. He saw that while I no 
longer recognized him as a slave, | 
recognized him still as a negro. We 
both saw that there were some things 
about which it was better not to talk. 
[ do not remember now whether there 
was any chilliness in my manner, but 
Ned knew what the independent spirit 
which I manifested meant. And per- 
haps I was not altogether free from 
fault: for in my curiosity to know 
about the escape from slavery five 
years ago, I had asked Ned some 
questions about the burning of the 
distillery and the death of Wilson; 
the story of the Jew also came up for 
explanation. 

At the mention of Wilson and the 
burning of the distillery, | saw the fel- 
low was touched; and he requested 
that I “would not discuss matters con- 
nected with slavery.” As I was in no 
way interested in the memory of 
Wilson, being glad of the destruction 
of the doggery, knowing, further- 
more, that any attempt to bring Ned 
to an arraignment for his supposed 
connection with the crime would end 
in a travesty of justice, I dismissed 
the subject, merely saying by way of 
counsel: “Well, Ned, excuse me,—I 
shall not talk about that matter any 
more; but if you go back to the old 
home, you may have some trouble 
over it. I don’t think any one there 
knows that you are alive; and I am 
sure I shall not have the matter fol- 
lowed. But about the Jew?” 

The fellow expressed great surprise 
that any one should think he had any 
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assistance in the matter of escape. 
He said that he had never seen the 
Jew to speak to him except once, and 
that was when he came to the front 
door with the pack of suspenders and 
linen; and then Ned had advised him 
to go on to the next house. 

“T had long ago made up my mind,” 
said Ned, ‘to make an effort to get 
into a free country, and when the 
time came I was ready. Perhaps | 
was not so drunk that Sunday morn- 
ing as old master thought. No, { had 
no assistance, except what the colored 
people on the way gave me. It was 
Christmas times, and nobody seemed 
to suspect me and my little girl of 
being runaways.” 

I saw that Ned was growing impa- 
tient in some way; and I thought at 
once of Jenny, the cook. I told him 
{ would send for her—that I sup- 
posed he had called to see her as 
much as to see me. We sent word 
in to Jenny that “Yellow Ned was in 
the big house,” and that she must 
dress up and come in and speak to 
him. In some twenty minutes the 
huge quadroon came in, all smiles. 
Big Jin had learned many lessons in 
the past years, and we prized her 
highly in the kitchen. And vet. yel- 
low as she was, she was a genuine 
negro all over. Still, she had a 
tongue that was untamable and a 
spirit that was warm yet fierce and 
capricious. She had eschewed all 
company when she came to cook 
for us. 

But when she came in to the big 
house she was smiling immensely 
about something. Ned was such a 
likely, well-dressed fellow, he had 
such a gracious manner in greeting 
his old time slave companion, that he 
at once went into Jenny’s favor. She 
was the first person that Ned had seen 
in five years whom he had known in 
slavery; and the meeting was a happv 
one to both. The slaves of the two 
plantations, the Kee-Chee place and 
the old home quarters, were now 


scattered to the four winds. even in 
that brief space of time since emanci- 
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pation; and these two were all I knew 
anything about there in my exile. 

I asked Ned what he was going to 
do now he had come South. I won- 
dered what was to be done with him. 
The man seemed embarrassed a mo- 
ment, but replied that he had come 
South expecting to remain. He had 
saved some money; and he intended 
to locate, buy him a home, and “do 
something.” | determined that our 
old servant should not suffer, either in 
body or spirit while in the community 
where I lived. There was an unoccu- 
pied tenement, an out-house, in our 
yard. I told Ned I would have a 
sleeping place arranged for him there 
and that if he wanted to remain a few 
days before going on to the old home 
place in the adjoining state, | would 
be glad to have him, and Jenny 
would provide him with something 
to eat. 

But bless my stars!—it was not 
twelve o’clock the next day before 
Jenny came in and told us, with her 
broad grin and merry twinkles of the 
eye, that she wanted to quit, and that 
we would have to get another cook! 
I took in the situation at once. 

“Are you and Ned going to marry, 
sure enough, at last, Jenny?” I asked; 
and here is her reply, verbatim et 
literatim: 

“Dat’s wot dat fool nigger say he 
done come back heah fuh!” 

Ned never left my place until he 
had fully secured what he “had come 
back for.” He at once bought him a 
comfortable home in town, moving 
into his own house after the wedding 
ceremony had been performed by a 
local functionary of the village. 

And my hero—the gentlemanly 
slave whom we children once loved so 
well—is to-day one of the prosperous 
“colored men” of the community, a 
local politician whose name occasion- 
ally gets into the prints and who I 
know will enjoy reading some of the 
bits of his history which I have given 
here. He has never been molested, 
not even by rumor about the tragedy 
in the adioining state, a state which 
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doubtless for good reasons he has 
never yet revisited. And she who 
was once the “Big Jin” of the cotton 
field, and afterwards Jenny the cook, 
is now mentioned as “Mrs. Davoe,” 
as she drives by in her own carriage. 
Her husband occasionally goes by on 
what they call metaphorically “a high 
horse,” the untamed spirit of which is 
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Ned’s old enemy, the jug devil. But 
instead of his sleeping the trouble 
away in stupor, as in the old slavery 
days, he is now given to singing; and 
one of the melodies he is fond of ren- 
dering has a chorus ending: 


“O de halle-hallelujah days is heah, 
An’ ‘de freedom papers’ come!” 


MARCHING STILL. 


By Minna Irving. 


In her rocker in the sun, 


S HE is old and bent and wrinkled, 


And the thick gray woolen stocking 
That she knits is never done. 
She will ask the news of battle 
If you pass her when you will, 
For to her the troops are marching, 


Marching still. 


Seven tall sons about her growing 
Cheered the widowed mother’s soul; 
One by one they kissed and left her 
When the drums began to roll. 
They are buried in the trenches, 
They are bleaching on the hill; 
But to her the boys are marching, 


Marching still. 


She was knitting in the corner 
When the fatal news was read, 
How the last and youngest perished,— 
And the letter, ending, said: 
“T am writing on my knapsack 
By the road, with borrowed quill, 
For the Union army’s marching, 


Marching still.” 


Reason sank and died within her 
Like a flame for want of air; 
So she knits the woolen stockings 
For the soldier lads to wear, 
Waiting till the war is ended 
lor her sons to cross the sill;— 
For she thinks they all are marching, 


Marching still! 
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DAY. 





By Louise Diman. 


ZF vou don’t mind, Mary,” 
said Robert. as the 
train rolled into the sta- 
tion at Worcester, “I 
will jump off a minute 
and buy a paper.” 

They had been mar- 
ried at noon that day; and as they 
were both desirous of not being rec- 
ognized as a bride and groom, Marv 
did not demur, but said in her most 
matter-of-fact voice: ‘Don't miss the 
train.” 

As Robert stepped off the platform, 
he met an old acquaintance, who in- 
sisted upon taking him across the 
station to introduce him to his wife. 
Then he bought his paper and, feeling 
that he had been too long on his 
errand, pulled out his watch, saw that 
he had only one minute in which to 
catch his train, looked in rather a be- 
wildered way about the station full of 
trains coming and going, and then— 
how he made the mistake he never 
knew—jumped on to the last plat- 
form of a train just starting, but 


which was not the one on which 
Mary was anxiously awaiting his 
return. 


She was in one of the forward cars, 
he remembered. He was a_ very 
absent-minded fellow, but he did re- 
member the car, and he hurried 
through the long train, knowing how 
anxious she would be and reproach- 
ing himself for leaving her in this 
way on their wedding journey. He 
reached the car at last; but there in 
the seat where he had left her sat an 
elderly gentleman reading the Herald. 
What could have become of Mary? 
There was no sign of her nor of any 
of their belongings. Then it dawned 
upon him that the passengers had an 
unfamiliar look; and as he stood in 
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the aisle gazing about with an agon- 
ized expression, the conductor put his 
head in at the end of the car, cried, 
“This train express to Boston!” and 
slammed the door. 

To Boston! He was then going 
back to Boston, which they had left 
an hour ago,—while Mary must be 
speeding along to Springfield alone! 
He sat down and took out his watch 
mechanically and put it back again 
without looking at it; then he opened 
his paper and sat staring at it but not 
reading a word. What would Mary 
doz He hoped that she would go to 
the hotel in Springfield where they 
had engaged rooms; yes, of course 
she would. He would telegraph her 
there as soon as he reached Boston 
and would follow her by the next 
train. 

After Mary had watched Robert 
out of the car, and had thought as she 
saw him disappear in the crowded 
station how much better looking he 
was than other men, her first thought 
was that she would not be nervous 
and foolish about his getting back in 
time. Men always get off at stations, 
and always come back at the last min- 
ute; and when he rejoined her she 
would not let him know that she had 
been in the least anxious. When the 
train began to move and there was no 
sign of him, this fine resolve was a 
little shaken. “But,” said Mary to 
herself, “he has probably jumped on 
to the rear platform and will come 
strolling calmly in;” and she looked 
eagerly to see his tall figure coming 
from the next car. 

“Tickets, please!” said the con- 
ductor; and by this time the Worces- 
ter station was left far behind, and 
Mary’s heart was sinking very low. 

“My husband has my ticket,” she 
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said with dignity. “I think that he 
must be in the smoking-car;” and she 
tried to believe that he had been de- 
tained there by some persistent talker. 
By and by the conductor came back, 
saying, so that every one in the car 
could hear, that he had failed to find 
the owner of the tickets; whereupon 
some of the passengers began to 
grasp the situation and to proffer well- 
meant advice to the forsaken bride. 
This was gall and vinegar to the dig- 
nified young woman. That this 
could have happened on their wed- 
ding journey—she going to Spring- 
field alone, with Robert’s coat on the 
back of the seat in front, and his 
umbrella beside hers in the corner! 
What could have become of him, and 
what should she do? 

Her thoughts went quickly over 
the events of the day, the ceremony in 
the church, the breakfast, the con- 
gratulations and the hasty good-byes. 
Then she thought of the roomful of 
presents, and she remembered that 
she had not thanked her Cousin Eliza 
for a picture that had arrived the day 
before; neither she nor Robert had 
admired it, and she began mechani- 
cally to compose a note of thanks 
which should be sufficiently grateful 
and yet not untruthful. 

“Next station Springfield!” cried 
the conductor; and in a few minutes 
Mary found herself standing there 
alone, with two umbrellas and a bag, 
and a man’s overcoat on her arm. 

“Can't | help you, Mrs. Brooks?" 
said an unexpected voice, and she felt 
someone lifting the heavy coat from 
her arm. 

“Oh, thank vou,” Mary said grate- 
fully,—and then rather stiffly: “How 
do you do, Mr. Bradford?” 

That it should be Norton Bradford 
of all people! To be sure she had 
told him about a year before that she 
would always be his friend, and she 
had lately thanked him for a very 
pretty wedding present and had said 
that she and Robert would hope to 
see him often at Number 27 after they 
were settled; but that it should be this 
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man standing there with her instead 
of Robert! 

“Where’s Bob,—looking after the 
trunks?” asked Mr.. Bradford. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “he’s 
coming,—that is,—he was detained, 
—I really don’t know where he is;” 
and then with a sigh she exclaimed: 
“What shall I do?” 

Norton Bradford looked puzzled. 
Then he thought: “She’s embar- 
rassed; they didn’t want to meet any- 
body they knew, and me least of all;” 
so he offered rather ceremoniously to 
take her things inside and to go and 
tell Bob where she was. Then Mary 
told him what had happened, and 
looked so troubled that he felt he 
must stay and help her whether she 
wanted him or not. 

“Tl am going to the Massasoit 
House myself,” he said, “let me carry 
your things.” So they went to the 
hotel together. 

“Is there a telegram for Mrs. Rob- 
ert Brooks?” Mr. Bradford asked at 
the desk. 

“No,” was the clerk’s reply, “but 
here is a letter.” 

How could a letter have come so 
soon? But it was not from Robert. 
It was addressed, in a pointed, fem- 
inine style, to “Miss Mary Morison.” 
A fine line was drawn across the 
name, under which was written, “Mrs. 
Robert Brooks,” in the sprawling 
hand of Mary's vounger brother. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bradford cheer- 
fully, “he'll be here soon; the next 
train from Worcester gets here before 
seven. If you would like to go to 
your room and rest, I will see that any 
telegram that comes is sent up im- 
mediately.” 

He looked so kind as he said this 
that Mary began to reproach herself 
for wishing that he was not there; 
and she tried to thank him for his 
goodness, and he to protest against 
her gratitude. As they stood talking 
by the parlor door, Mary suddenly felt 
conscious of the scrutiny of a pair of 
spectacled eves, and she confronted 
her Cousin Eliza, who had sent them 
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the picture. As soon as that elderly 
relative had assured herself that it was 
really Mary, she crossed the room and 
grasped her hand, and began to ex- 
plain very fast how she had wanted to 
go to the wedding,—but that it came 
on the very day of her brother-in- 
law’s mother’s funeral in Springfield, 
—and now it was almost time for her 
train to go,—only she did want to 
speak to Mary just for a minute. 
Then, turning to Mr. Bradford, who 
was cornered in such a way as to 
make escape impossible, and towards 
whom she had directed many inter- 
ested side glances, she said: “Mr. 
3rooks, I presume.” 

“No,” answered Mary for him, “this 
is Mr. Bradford.” Whereat Cousin 
Eliza became much confused, a dim 
recollection crossing her mind of a 
certain gentleman of that name whom 
she had heard of as having been at- 
tentive to Mary. “I thought it said 
Brooks on the invitation,” she said to 
herself; but she had a poor memory 
for names, and these both began with 
B. So, stopping Mary’s attempted 
explanation with a few hasty good 
wishes to the bride and groom, she 
hurried away to catch her train. 
“And I never said a word about her 
picture!” Mary told Robert after- 
wards. 

That young man in the meantime 
had reached Boston and, after tele- 
graphing to Mary and taking a few 
turns up and down the station, sat for 
nearly an hour in the waiting-room, 
concealing his guilty countenance be- 
hind the still unread cause of all his 
troubles, only hoping to avoid recog- 
nition. At last he was on the train 
again; and after what seemed an in- 
terminable journey, he walked into 
the Massasoit House in Springfield as 
the clocks were striking seven. 


WEDDING DAY. 


‘But why didn’t you telegraph?” 
Mary exclaimed when he had told her 
all about it. 

“Do you mean to say that you 
didn’t get my telegram?” he cried; 
and as they went down to their late 
supper he asked at the desk if one 
had not yet been received. 

“Perhaps this is the one,” said the 
smiling clerk who had given Mary 
her letter, as he shuffled the half 
dozen telegrams on the desk. Rob- 
ert tore it open without even looking 
at the address, and began to scold the 
man for not having delivered it; but 
Mary picked up the envelope and said 
reproachfully: “Oh, Robert!” It 
was addressed: Miss Mary Morison. 

The Morison family were at that 
moment sitting by the domestic 
hearth in Boston. The striped awn- 
ing had been taken down from the 
front door, and the rice swept up, and 
the Morisons were talking over the 
wedding. 

“Robert is so absent minded!” Mrs. 
Morison said. “I only hope they will 
get to their journey’s end without los- 
ing any trains.” 

“Or losing one another!” 
Mr. Morison. 

“They needn’t have gone away 
from the house in such a hurry,” re- 
marked young Joe. “I saw Bob in 
the Albany station when I was seeing 
Aunt Lydia off, and I would have 
gone after him, but I had only three 
minutes to check her trunk. They 
must have gone in the same train.” 

Joseph made this same observation 
to Norton Bradford, whom he met a 
few days afterwards, after describing 
the wedding in full and asking him 
why he had not been there; and 
Norton Bradford smiled and said: 
“What do you think of the Sub- 
way?” 


added 














MOHONK 


AND ITS CONFERENCES. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


IX one were commanded to pick out 
| the most civilized and civilizing 

spot in America, he would not go 
far wrong if he selected Lake Mo- 
honk. This now famous spot might 
well lay claim to the double honor be- 
cause of the perfection of its appoint- 
ments, physical and moral, for the 
benefit of those who frequent it, the 
high character of its habitucs, and the 





nature of the enterprises there under- 
taken for the betterment of the world. 

On first hearing the name of the 
place, which was originally spelled 
Moggunk or Moygunk, then Mo- 
hunk, and now Mohonk,—one would 
scarcely think of things civilized and 
refined, but rather of the wild, the 
weird, the mysterious, the warlike. 
More than one intelligent visitor at 
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Mohonk has mistaken the name for 
Mohawk, and written it so, but merely 
from the similarity of the sounds, it 
must be supposed, and not from any 
intention of insinuating that Mohonk 
is now, or ever was, a savage spot, like 
the quondam home of the terrible 
Indian warriors on the Mohawk River 
farther north. But Mohonk, as the 
name suggests, was in the centuries 


gone by a favorite haunt of the Indi- 
ans, who fished in the waters of the 


lake, if fish there were, roamed 
through the woods surrounding it, sat 
and brooded, quarreled and made 
love on the great cliffs overhanging 
its edges, or gazed in uncultured 
wonder on the magnificent sunrises 
and sunsets which every day threw 
their glory on “Great Sky Top,” the 
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SKY TOP. 


highest of the cliffs. One loves to 
think there were never any Indian 
tragedies enacted on the borders of 
this lake from which have gone forth 
in recent years such influences for the 
saving and civilizing of the red sons 
of the forest still left to us after the 
“century of dishonor.” But it is well, 
perhaps, that we do not know all 
about the early history of Mohonk, 
for civilization has everywhere ugly 
events behind it which we would fain 
forget or never know. 

A few miles northwest of Pough- 
keepsie, in the valley of the Wallkill 
River, on the Wallkill Valley Railroad, 
lies the sleepy town of New Paltz, one 
of the oldest towns in the country, set- 
tled originally by Huguenots two hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. Leaving 
the railroad at this place 
and going west through 
the beautiful and popu- 
lous valley, down into 
which the Mohawk war- 
riors once stole to attack 


and murder the Dutch 
settlers,—who were not 
followers of William 


Penn,—a drive of half an 
hour brings you to the 
foot of the Shawangunk 
Mountains. The name at 
first nearly takes away 
your breath. After hear- 


ing it pronounced— 
Shongum, Shongum— 
until your nerves are 


steady, you look up at the 
highest point in the range 
just before you and 


AND ITS 
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wonder what its outlandish Indian 
name may be. You are told by 
the driver of the mountain stage 
which has come down, along with 
a dozen others, to meet you and 
other people at the station, that 
that is “Sky Top” (English for 
Mohonk), and that just over its 
crest lie Lake Mohonk and the 
Mountain House, thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the Hudson. 
The ascent of an hour takes you 
through charming forests on the 
mountain side, across open meadow 
spaces, around gorges, past clamor- 
ous hillside streams, along the edges 
of uneasy precipices, with the tree 
tops far below you, until finally you 
pass under the massive, jagged, tum- 
bled cliff on the southern face of Sky 
Top, and come out upon the edge of 
the romantic lake sparkling there in 
the top of the mountain, in a cup of 
solid stone. You are at once re- 
minded of scenes in Switzerland, if 
you have traveled thither, except that 
in Switzerland the lakes are below 
and the mountains above. Here na- 
ture has played you an immense trick, 
and the lake is in the very top of the 
mountain, except that Sky Top tow- 
ers above it three hundred feet on the 
east and the bluffs on the west side 
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rise in places to sixty or seventy feet. 

The spot is unique in every way, 
and only your own eyes can convey 
to you a fitting impression of its 
varied and fascinating attractions. 
The lake itself is of the purest, clearest 
water, from forty to eighty feet in 
depth, changing its hue with the 
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angles of the sun and with every pass- 
ing cloud. It has no visible inlet or 
outlet. It is something over a mile 
in circumference, about half a mile 
long, and from one hundred to four 
hundred yards in width. Scarcely 
any two yards of its edge are alike. 
There are places where for a few feet 
the water breaks in gentle ripples on 
a beachlike shore, others where it 
plays around immense _ boulders, 
others where it laps and plashes far 
under overhanging ledges, others 
where it chafes against the perpen- 
dicular walls of solid rock, and still 
others where it mirrors the overhang- 
ing trees and shrubs. There is not a 
tame foot anywhere on its whole 
border. 

From the rear of the hotel at the 
northwest angle of the lake, one looks 
off over the Rondout valley, along 
which runs like a ribbon of light the 
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Delaware and Hudson Canal, and at 
evening sees, displaying themselves 
on the mountains to the west, as fine 
sunsets as can well be imagined. 
From the tower on Sky Top parts of 
six states can be seen. Every point 
of the compass is swept by the eye; it 
is one of the most comprehensive and 
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magnificent mountain panoramas any- 
where to be found. There is the 
Wallkill valley overlooked on the 
east, with its two hundred thousand 
people, its farms and villages, up 
which toward Albany and down 
which toward New York the eye runs 
for many miles. On its extreme 
eastern edge, fifteen miles away, are 
seen the Highlands skirting the Hud- 
son and almost wholly hiding it from 
view. On the west you gaze down 
into the Rondout valley, with its rich 
farm lands, and across to the splendid 
range of the Catskills, among whose 
clefts Rip Van Winkle’s ghostly com- 
panions once made their midnight 
rackets playing at ninepins. The 
mountains and hills skirting the 
horizon in every direction are in- 
numerable,—the hills of New Jersey 
and northern Pennsylvania, the Berk- 
shire hills of Massachusetts, the 
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Green Mountains 
still farther away 
in Vermont, be- 
sides those men- 
tioned. It is not 
strange _ that 
painters go to 
Mohonk not only 
to paint the scen- 
ery but also to 
draw inspira- 


THE MOHONK HOUSE IN _ 1878. 
tion for their work at home. 

Of the rock formations and disfor- 
mations at Mohonk, you might use 
all the adjectives befitting bold, mas- 
sive, rugged, tumbled things, and 
then coin a few to complete the vocab- 
ulary. The rambles among the huge 
broken masses of pebbled quartz, 
called Shawangunk grit, of which the 
mountain is composed and out of 
which the finest millstones are made, 
constitute one of the favorite Mohonk 
pastimes. The geologists who sum- 
mer at Mohonk live in high clover. 
These rock fragments, if anything so 
huge as some of them can properly 
be called fragments, lie tumbled 
about on the southern side of Sky 
Top and Eagle Cliff in the most amaz- 
ing confusion. (One would go almost 


distracted with the sheer disorder, if 
the red arrows painted on the rocks 
by a kind and knowing hand did not 
assist in maintaining one’s equilib- 
As you walk over the flat, 


rium. 
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hard, often polished surfaces 
of the still undisturbed rocks, 
you can easily trace the 
scratches drawn across their 
faces ages ago by the glaciers 
which then slowly made their 
way over this region. The 
Labyrinth in the side of Sky 
Top, through which you can 
walk and climb and descend and 
jump and squeeze and edge yourself 
for about a mile, a part of the time in 
darkness, a part with a streak of light 
running far away over your head, is 
one of the wonders in its kind. If 
you are lean and thin like Pharaoh’s 
kine or the Kansas dry-weather pigs, 
you will find a trip through this Laby- 
rinth extraordinarily exhilarating; 
otherwise it is much more comfort- 
able to seek some less exacting rock 
amusement, like that of exploring the 
caves near by. 

The forest attractions everywhere 
on the mountain are many and varied. 
Trees of many varieties are found in 
dense profusion all about the lake. 
Shrubs and bushes,no less interesting, 
have vied with the trees for the occu- 
pation of the locality and thrust their 
roots in among the crevices of the 
rocks wherever there is a sprinkling 
of soil. Tall, sturdy pines have fas- 
tened themselves upon the seemingly 
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soilless faces of the cliffs and among 
the broken masses of the mountain 
sides and flourish there like cedars of 
Lebanon. Ash and maple, oak and 
chestnut, hemlock and birch abound. 
There are whole acres, nay square 
miles, of mountain laurel, whose 
pink-white blossoms fill the woods 
in June and render the whole 
region glorious. If one wishes to 
know anything thoroughly _ satis- 
factory about all this marvelous 
display of trees and shrubs, of 
flowers and soft clinging mosses, of 
old brown lichens and swaying ferns, 
he must go to Mohonk in the first 
sweet days of June and stay till the 
golden days of October have crowned 
the hills with the indescribable au- 
tumnal beauty. It seems hardly right 
that one man should have a “corner” 
on all this wealth of mountain and 
lake, of rock and stream, of tree and 
flower; but when one knows the rest, 
one does not think so. 

Lake Mohonk came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Albert K. Smiley in 
1869. Invited to visit the spot by his 
brother, Mr. Alfred H. Smiley, then 
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settled near Poughkeepsie as a farmer, 
he came and spent one day in inspect- 
ing the region. He was so impressed 
with its beauty and picturesqueness 
and with the possibilities of its devel- 
opment into a summer resort of un- 
surpassed attractiveness and useful- 
ness, that he at once purchased the 
lake and three hundred acres of land, 
exhausting his entire purse in doing 
it and taking upon himself a debt of 
$14,000. Many who know its subse- 
quent history as a place of such 
unique moral influence on the life of 
the country, will never believe that the 
inspiration which came to Mr. Smiley 
on that day and led him to make the 
venture was only a mere human im- 
pulse. 

From vear to year the original pur- 
chase has been added to, until the 
estate has grown to nearly four thou- 
sand acres. It lies in five towns and 
extends along the crest of the moun- 
tain about six miles, averaging about 
one mile in width. Over this great 
area Mr. Smiley has built nearly forty 
miles of private roads, the cost of 
construction rising in places to three 
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thousand dollars per mile. These 
roads, which are extremely well 
made, run in every direction, through 
the woods, around the hills, down the 
mountain sides and along the cliffs, 
binding the whole estate together. 
Numerous signboards placed at many 
points give directions. In addition 
to the roads, some twenty-five miles 
of walks have been laid out, leading 
from the hotel about the lake and 
through the woods to the points of 
greatest interest. Swiss summer 
houses and lookout-rests, over a hun- 
dred of them, have been put up on the 
cliffs and the hills, and at various pic- 
turesque places along the roads and 
walks, the views from many of which 
are very beautiful. At the north end 
of the lake, running off from the hotel 
a third of a mile, an extensive lawn 
and gardens have been constructed, 
cut through by walks in every direc- 
tion and abounding in flowers, vines, 
shrubs and small fruits. Connected 
with these gardens are tennis and 
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croquet grounds. These gar- 
dens lie just under the high 
cliffs on the east, and the sun 
falling full on them for several 
hours of the day makes the 
place as warm and summer- 
like as one of the vales of 
southern Italy. 

When Mr. Smiley made his 
purchase in 1869, the site of 
the present Mountain House was 
occupied by a small tavern with 
ten insignificant lodging rooms, 
a dance hall and a saloon. This 
tavern had been used mainly for 
the entertainment of picnic parties 
from the surrounding regions, which 
had made it their favorite re- 
sort for half a century. Mr. Smiley 
remodeled and enlarged the house, 
and the next year opened it as a sum- 
mer hotel with a capacity for forty 
guests. It was at first in charge of 
his twin brother, Mr. Alfred H. 
Smiley, so much like the owner that 
when the latter came to take charge 
in person, nine or ten years later, 
nobody would have known except 
from the name that the previous 
manager was not still there. The 
brother bought a twin lake, Minne- 
waska, on the top of another spur of 
the same mountains, seven miles 
away, where he has built two fine 
hotels which will accommodate about 
seven hundred guests. The Minne- 
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waska site is in many respects quite 
as romantic and attractive as Mohonk, 
and no one has really seen the region 
without taking the drive across the 
valley up to Minnewaska. 

The Mohonk hotel was at once a 
pronounced success. It has been 
taxed to its utmost summer after sum- 
mer, many being turned away for lack 
of room. Addition after addition has 
been made to the building, which is 
now a picturesque and rambling struc- 
ture with a frontage of seven hundred 
feet, accommodating nearly five hun- 
dred guests. It is supplied with all 
the modern conveniences, hydraulic 
elevators, electric lights, call bells, 
steam heat and baths. There are 
large open fireplaces in parts of the 
building, in which on cool days blaze 
roaring fires made of wood gathered 
on the mountain. The one in the 
new dining room—a room magnifi- 
cently large, high, light and cheery — 
is big enough to put to the blush the 
famous fireplaces beside which our 
grandmothers sat and knitted. Most 
of the sleeping rooms are provided 
with private balconies; and there are 
wide public piazzas, four hundred feet 
of them, with restful armchairs to 
suit all corporeal dimensions. Water 
is supplied from two reservoirs, hold- 
ing over a mil- 
lion gallons, 
situated on 
Sky Top at an 
elevation of 
two hundred 
feet. For 
protection 
against fire, 
there are sev- 
enty  hose- 
valves within 
the hotel con- 
nected with 
twelve  stand- 
pipes outside. 
There are as 
many more in 
the other 
buildings con- 
nected with 
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the hotel, and many hydrants on the 
grounds. The outfit of the house is 
completed by the “Mohonk Lake” 
post office and a Western Union tele- 
graph office connected by direct wire 
with New York. 

The morale of Mohonk is unique 
among the large summer hotels, and 
to this fact is largely to be attributed 
its extraordinary success. The house 
was opened as a temperance house, 
and has been kept so ever since. 
Card-playing and dancing have been 
excluded. Mr. Smiley was told that 
he could not run the hotel a year on 
this basis. He simply replied that if 
he could not, he would not run one at 
all. The Sabbath has been carefully 
observed from the first. Guests “are 
not expected” to arrive or depart on 
Sunday. The grounds, which are 
generously left open to all well-be- 
haved comers, picnic parties and driv- 
ing parties during the week, are 
closed to them all on Sunday. A re- 
ligious service is held in the large 
drawing room in the forenoon, con- 
ducted by some minister whom Mr. 
Smiley always “happens” to have 
stopping at the hotel, and attended by 
a large proportion of the guests. In 
the evening there is a song service, at 
which those who desire come together 
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in an informal, pleasant way and sing 
hymns. Mr. Smiley himself is al- 
ways present, and whoever may 
preach or direct the music, he himself 
always “leads,” by divine right, in his 
own quiet, beautiful way. On week 
days there is public worship for fifteen 
minutes every morning, at which one 
or two hymns are sung, a selection of 
Scripture is read and a prayer offered 
by Mr. Smiley or some one else. 
These morning devotions as well as 
the Sabbath exercises are all so nat- 
ural, so free from cant and from for- 
mality,—penetrated with such an at- 
mosphere of sincerity, that, though 
the attendance is entirely voluntary, 
most of the guests are attracted to 
them. The Mohonk Sabbath is not 
a Puritanic Sabbath. Aside from 
these few simple restrictions, the 
guests are at liberty to do as they 
choose as to reading, writing, loung- 
ing in their rooms, sitting in the 
summer houses or strolling about the 
premises. The day is such a quiet, 
restful, pleasant one, to body and soul 
alike, that the guests go back to the 
usual pleasures and pastimes of the 
week-day with increased delight and 
zest. Mohonk is a hotel, a home and 
a church all combined, in such a way 
that no one can tell where one ends 
and the other begins. 

It ought to be said that the Mohonk 
morale extends to all the ordinary 
household service. The cooking is 
honest, healthy cooking. Meals are 
served at regular hours, which are not 
departed from except under extraor- 
div-ry circum. ‘tances. The fruits and 
vegeiables served on the table are 
many of them grown on the estate. 
The milk and cream have no smack of 
the city hydrant, for Mr. Smiley has a 
hundred cows of his own, which 
would sniff their noses at the tuber- 
culin doctor and tell him that no 
tubercle microbe can live in the ozone 
of the Mohonk air. Many of the 
waiters in the dining room are col- 
lege and school girls who secure 
places at the Mountain House either 
for the physical benefits of a summer 
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there or to aid them in meeting their 
educational expenses. Applications 
for these places are so numerous that 
half a dozen such establishments 
would hardly exhaust them. There 
is no smoking, no slang, no loafing 
among the bell boys; every one of 
them is a gentleman. Many of them 
come from families of the best char- 
acter, and they seem as anxious to do 
their duties well as if the whole estab- 
lishment belonged to them. An 
English gentleman staying at Mo- 
honk last year remarked that these 
boys seemed to him to belong to an 
entirely different genus from that of 
the ordinary hotel boy. Nor are the 
men who care for the stables with 
their sixty horses wanting in the 
virtues of the place. Some of them 
have been at Mohonk for many 
years, and are not only reliable, but 
experts in everything pertaining to 
teaming in the mountains. 

This moral purity and cheerful rest- 
fulness of Mohonk has appealed with 
increasing force to those hardwork- 
ing professional and business men in 
the cities, and to families of the edu- 
cated and refined classes, who desire 
a place for summer outing free from 
the low frivolities and wearying 
carousings of so many of our resorts. 
Though Mohonk has never been ad- 
vertised through the ordinary chan- 
nels, people of this character have 
learned of it through their friends, and 
summer after summer have applied 
for accommodations in numbers 
many times that of the capacity of the 
place. The list merely of the prom- 
inent people who go to Mohonk in 
the summer days would be a very 
long one, and would include states- 
men and publicists, eminent clergy- 
men and lawyers from the great 
cities, college presidents and_pro- 
fessors, geologists, botanists, authors 
and artists, and “honorable women 
not a few.” 

The provision for healthful enter- 
tainment at Mohonk is abundant. 
Mountain stages, carriages and sad- 
dle-horses are kept for the use of the 
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guests. On the lake are a score or 
two of boats, and as boating is one 
of the favorite pastimes these are 
nearly always out skimming over the 
lake or hovering about its borders. 
There are tennis and croquet grounds 
and bowling alleys. Indoor provi- 


sion for pastime is also not wanting. 
As you enter the spacious office— 
which might with equal propriety be 
called a reception-room, a library, a 
reading and writing room, or a post- 
office—a collection of two thousand 
well-selected books, for the free use of 
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the guests, is one of the first things to 
attract your attention. Here are 
found also the leading newspapers 
from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other cities. There are two 
reading rooms in the hotel furnished 
with all the leading American and 
many European weeklies and month- 
lies. On days when the clouds hang 
low, the guests, who, as a rule, spend 
their time indoors only when obliged 
to do so, find pleasant occupation in 
reading, or writing, or sitting in 
groups and chatting in the halls and 
about the blazing wood fires. On 
these days and of evenings there are 
musical entertainments and bright lit- 
erary exercises in the large drawing 
room; and when Mr. Smiley gets any 
unusually big fish in his net, as often 
happens, he puts him up on exhibi- 
tion and makes him tell about the 
wide sea of the world from which he 
came. What with all these attrac- 
tions and the unending delights of the 
lake, the woods and the mountains, 
the visitor finds Mohonk a veritable 
paradise, from which only the two- 
edged sword of some necessity can 
drive him away. 

But Mohonk is not more famous 
for its unique attractions as a summer 
resort than for its conferences for the 
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promotion of philanthropic ends. To 
multitudes of people throughout the 
land who have never visited the spot, 
it is known only through these con- 
ferences, which have given it a na- 
tional, almost a world-wide fame. 
The first of the conferences called and 
organized by Mr. Smiley was the In- 
dian Conference. The history of this 
conference and of the two subse- 
quently organized is one of the most 
interesting and instructive bits of the 
moral and philanthropic history of the 
country. 

Mr. Smiley was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hayes, in 1879, a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, 
which had been created by Congress 
ten years before, during the adminis- 
tration of President Grant and at his 
suggestion. This board of ten com- 
missioners, who were to be men emi- 
nent for their intelligence and philan- 
thropy and to serve without compen- 
sation, have codrdinate power with 
the Secretary of the Interior over In- 
dian affairs. They supervise all pur- 
chases of Indian supplies and have 
power to inspect the whole service 
and to remove all corrupt practices 
which they may find prevailing. In 
1882, after three years of service as 
one of the commissioners, Mr. 
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Smiley met with the others in a special 
meeting at Washington. All the re- 
ligious societies having dealings with 
the Indians had been invited to meet 
with them and report on the condition 
of the Indians under their care. At 
this meeting Mr. Smiley observed that 
there was great difference of opinion 
among the different organizations as 
to the proper treatment of the Indians, 
that their practices were different, and 
that there was as yet, after ten years 
of the Grant peace policy, no such 
thing as an intelligent, disinterested, 
coherent system of Indian work. It 
occurred to him that a revolution in 
the whole system might be brought 
about if the various persons specially 
interested in the Indian, both public 
officials and representatives of the 
private organizations, could be 
brought together to discuss the prob- 
lem for a number of days together and 
to make recommendations to the gov- 
ernment. What place more suitable 
for such a conference than his own 
mountain home at Lake Mohonk? 
Mrs. Smiley heartily united in the 
plan and “ordered” her husband to 
“call a hundred or more to meet at 


our house as our guests.” Thus orig- 


inated the Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence. 
The first conference was held in 


October, 1883. To this Mr. Smiley 
invited the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, the secretaries of all the re- 
ligious societies, the Senate and 
House Committees on Indian Affairs, 
the army officers having dealings with 
the Indians, the prominent members 
of the Indian Bureau, of the Indian 
Rights Association and of the 
Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, the heads of the Indian schools, 
editors of leading papers, and promi- 
nent men in different parts of the 
country. Not all of those invited 
came, for the powerful centripetal 
force of Mohonk was then unknown 
to most of them. The fifty or sixty 
who did meet remained in conference 
three days, during which the various 
phases of the Indian problem were 
surveyed and the ground was pre- 
pared for practical effort afterwards. 

The Conference, which was pre- 
sided over by General Clinton B. 
Fisk, then one of the Indian Com- 
missioners, created a new interest in 
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the Indian question, and was so suc- 
cessful that Mr. Smiley called another 
Conference the next year. The invi- 
tations to the second Conference were 


issued with so much discrimination 
that General Fisk, who was again 


called upon to preside, said that it 
would probably have been impossible 
to find another sixty people in the 
whole country so thoroughly inter- 
ested in and identified with the sub- 
ject as the sixty then present. 
Among them are found the names of 
Mr. Herbert Welsh, who acted as sec- 
retary, General S. C. Armstrong of 
Hampton fame, Captain R. H. Pratt 
of Carlisle, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, to 


whom the Omaha Indians: owe so 
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much, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Lyons, 
Mr. William Me- 


Michael, and Gen- 
eral E. Whittlesey, 
Indian Commis- 
sioners, General 
R. H. Milroy, 
Hon. A. C. Bar- 
stow, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Mission- 
ary Secretaries Dr. 
Kendall and = Dr. 
Strieby, | Charles 
Lorme Brace, 
Presidents Rhoads 
of Bryn Mawr, 
Caldwell of Vassar and Gates of Rut- 
gers, Philip C. Garrett, Henry S. Pan- 
coast, Joshua W. Davis, Moses Pierce, 
Hon. Darwin R. James, Major Henry 
C. Alvord, Captain John C. Kenney, 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, Wil- 
liam S. Hubbell, George S. Spining, 
Theodore L. Cuyler, ete. Some of 
these remain connected with the Mo- 
honk Indian Conference to this day; 
others came yearly as long as they 
lived. General Fisk presided over the 
subsequent conferences till his death 
in 1890, since which time president 
Merrill E. Gates has presided, both 
with great ability and satisfaction to 
the members. The second confer- 
ence was a meeting of experts, in large 
part. It proved to be one of unflag- 
ging and increasing interest to the 
end, so that Mr. Smiley determined 
that thereafter, as long as he lived, a 
similar Conference should be held 
each vear, or “until every Indian has 
his rights.” 

The minute or platform, adopted at 
the third Conference, October, 1885. 
gives the general lines on which all 
the conferences since held have pro- 
ceeded, and indicates the general con- 
dition of the Indians at that time in 
their relations to the government. It 
is as follows: 


1. The present system of Indian edu- 
cation should be enlarged and a compre- 
hensive plan should be adopted, which 
shall place Indian children in schools, un- 
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der compulsion if necessary, and shall pro- 
vide industrial education for a large pro- 
portion of them. The adult Indians 
should be brought under preparation jor 
self-support. To this end the free-ration 
system should be discontinued as rapidly 
as possible, and a_ sufficient number of 
farmers and other industrial teachers 
should be provided meantime to teach 
them to earn their own living. 

2. Immediate measures should be taken 
to break up the system of holding all lands 
in common, and each Indian family should 
receive a patent for a portion of land to 
be held in severalty, its amount to be de- 
pendent upon the number of persons in the 
family and the character of the land, 
whether adapted for culti- 
vation or for grazing. This 
land should be inalienable 
for a period of twenty-five 
years. 

3. <All portions of the 
Indian reservations which 
are not so allotted should, 
after the Indians have select 
ed and secured their lands, be 
purchased by the govern- 
ment at a fair rate and 
thrown open to settlement 


MINNEWASKA. 


4. The cash value of the lands thus pur- 
chased should be set aside by the govérn- 
nent as a fund to be expended as rapidly 
as can be wisely done for their benefit, 
specially their industrial advancement. 

5. In order to carry out the preceding 
recommendations, legal provision should 
be made fox necessary surveys of the res- 
ervations, and wherever necessary nego- 

itions should be entered into for the 

odifications of the present treaties, and 
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these negotiations should be pressed in 
every honorable way until the consent of 
the Indians be obtained. 

6. Indians belonging to tribes which 
give up their reservations and accept al- 
lotments of land in severalty, and all In- 
dians who abandon their tribal organiza- 
tions and adopt the habits and modes of 
civilized life, should be at once admitted 
to citizenship of the United States and be- 
come subject to and entitled to the protec- 
ticn of the laws of the United States and 
of the States or Territories where they 
may reside 

During the process of civilization some 
representative of the United States gov- 
ernment should be charged with the protec- 

















tien and instruction of the Indians; but 
all such officers should be withdrawn as 
soon as the Indians are capable of self- 
support and self-protection. 

We are_—_unalterably opposed __ to 
the removal of tribes of Indians 
from their established homes and 
massing them together in one or 
lotments of land in severalty, and all In- 
Indians and an impediment to their 
civilization. 
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In the fourteen years of its exist- 
ence the Mohonk Indian Conference 
has exercised a powerful influence, in 
fact by far the greatest influence in 
this nation, in the solution of the many 
problems of Indian civilization, which 
were only just beginning to be 
touched when it was organized in 
1883. It has sent its deputations to 
Washington, keeping itself in close 
touch with the government. It has 
brought about legislation along the 
lines of its policy. Through.its va- 
ried membership it has kept the con- 
dition of the different Indian tribes be- 
fore it and has been able to speak in- 
telligently to the government. In its 
membership have been many of the 
foremost men of the country in both 
public and private life, men like Sen- 
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ator Dawes, Senator Evarts, Chief- 
Justice Strong, President Hayes, 
General Miles, General O. O. How- 
ard, General T. J. Morgan, General 
John Eaton, Bishop Whipple, Hon. 
Andrew D. White, Dr. James Mc- 
Cosh, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Aus- 
tin Abbott, Rev. C. C. McCabe, 
Joseph Cook, Theodore Roosevelt, 
James Grant Wilson, William E. 
Dodge, H. O. Houghton, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, Hon. Seth Low and 
scores of others of like character, both 
men and women. 

With such a personnel and with its 
expert knowledge of Indian affairs, 
the Conference has been able to speak 
with authority and practically to dic- 
tate the government’s Indian policy. 
It has not yet accomplished all that it 
set out to accomplish, but from pres- 
ent indications it certainly will in time, 
even in the Indian Territory, where as 
yet comparatively little headway has 
been made in rescuing the Indians 
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from the old ways. The 
classified civil service 
now extends over almost 
every branch of the 
Indian service, having 
been much enlarged 
during the past year. 
Several of the tribes, 
through recent decisions 
of the courts, have been 
put on an equality with 
the white man _ under 
the system of our com- 
mon law, and a number 
have taken land in sev- 
eralty, two tribes, the 
Choctaws and the Chick- 
asaws in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, since this article 
was begun. Industrial 
and school education 
have steadily advanced, 
two and a hali miliion 
dollars being appropri- 
ated for Indian educa- 
tion this year. Sixty thousand In- 
dians, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole number, have taken allot- 
ments for homes. Twenty-three 
thousand Indian children are in 
schools. The tribal relation is disap- 
pearing, and Indians are beginning to 
become United States citizens. The 
reservation system is beginning to 
break up. The Indians are learning 
farming, stock-raising, etc. But there 
is much yet for the Conference to do, 
along all these lines, in counseling 
and assisting the government; and 
Mr. Smiley will doubtless have the joy 
of fulfilling his prophecy that it shall 
be held each year as long as he lives. 
He even declares that he will continue 
to hold it after he is dead, through the 
medium of his brother, Mr. Daniel 
Smiley,—a half-brother “according to 
the flesh,” but more than a whole 
brother in every other way,—who is 
even now the trusted and efficient 
prime minister of the whole Mohonk 
empire, as all Mohonkers know. 

Not satisfied with having taken the 
Indians under his protection, Mr. 
Smiley undertook seven years ago to 











spread his wing over the seven mil- 
lions of negroes in the South. Two 
Negroes Conferences were held by his 
invitation in 1890 and 1891, in the 
early part of June. They were at- 
tended by many of the same men and 
women who have been the strength of 
the Indian Conference and by leading 
members of the various associations 
doing work among the Freedmen in 
the South. These two conferences 
were presided over by President 
Hayes. They were extremely inter- 
esting, and no better speaking was 
ever done at Mohonk than in them. 
But the Negro problem is a very dif- 
ferent one from the Indian problem. 
The latter is in nearly all its phases a 
problem to be dealt with by the na- 
tional government. It has been pos- 
sible, therefore, for a conference of 
eminent, public-spirited citizens like 
that at Mohonk to bring effectively to 
bear upon the general government in- 
fluences for its proper solution. The 
Negro problem is one of much wider 
scope and greater complexity. The 
Freedmen, scattered as they are 
through the Southern States of which 
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they are citizens, cannot be dealt with 
in their political and social relations, 
and not largely in their educational 
development, by the national govern- 
ment. It became at once apparent 
that it would be practically impossible 
for a conference held in the North, to 
which it would be difficult to 
Southern men to come, to do much 
to influence the separate states of the 
South towards an improvement in the 
condition of the Negro. Mr. Smiley 


get 


is a man with whom speeches, how- 
ever fine, pass for very little, unless 


He 


they lead to something practical. 
therefore 
decided, 
though _ re- 
luctantly, to 
give up the 
Negro Con- 
ferences. 
Mean- 
while In- 
ternational 
Arbitration, 
in which 
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CONFERENCES. 
Abbott, Judge Robert Earl, Hon. 
Philip C. Garrett, Edward Everett 


Hale, Professor G. H. Emmott, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. H. J. Bailey, 
President Merrill I. Gates, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner and others. The 
subject was treated both historically 
and theoretically in a most instructive 
and impressive way, and the Confer- 
ence adopted a platform, drawn up 
chiefly by the lamented Dr. Austin 
Abbott, in which special emphasis was 
laid upon the fact that arbitration has 
been successfully tried so often by the 
civilized nations that “its feasibility as 
a_ substitute 
of war is 
demon - 
strated.” It 


was de- 
clared to be 
“the Amer- 
ican prac- 
Hee” and 
the United 
States gov- 


ernment 


Mr. Smiley was urged 
had_ been to proceed 
interested at once to 
all his life, negotiate a 
had_ been permanent 
pushing  it- treaty of ar- 
self more wee =obitration 
and more “See with Great 
to the front ann Britain. 
in all civil- ot cog TE The  Con- 
ized = coun- FROM PINNACLE ROCK. ference, 
tries. With which was 
a view of aiding in promoting an experiment, was a pronounced 
this great cause he called a con- success; and Mr. Smiley decided to 
ference to meet at Mohonk on call another. 

the 5th, 6th and 7th of June, The second Mohonk Arbitration 
1895. To this there came fifty or Conference, held in June last, was a 
sixty of those specially interested memorable occasion. Its membership 


in the subject. Mr. John B. Garrett 
of Philadelphia was chosen chairman, 
and Mr. Bright of the Christian Work 
secretary. The Conference, at Mr. 
Smiley’s suggestion, confined itself 
almost exclusively to the subject of ar- 
bitration, not going much into the 
general subject of peace and war. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Austin 


was more than double that of the pre- 
vious vear, and was conspicuous for 
its ability. Ex-Senator George F. 
Edmunds presided. Because of his 
long experience in political life and his 
knowledge of history and international 
law, he contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Conference, which could 
not have been more fortunate in its 
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presiding officer. Among the mem- 
bership were Hon. John A. Kasson, 
Ex-Minister to Austria, Judge Stiness 
of Providence, Judge Ashman of 
Philadelphia, William Allen Butler, 
Cephas Brainerd and Walter S. 
Logan of the New York City Bar, 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt of London, presi- 
dent of the International Arbitration 
Association, Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
Dr. A. H. Bradford of the Outlook, 
Robert U. Johnson of the Century, 
Edwin D. Mead of the New England 
Magazine, Mr. Foxcroft of the Bos- 
ton Journal, Dr. Hallock of the 
Christian Work, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev 
Reuen Thomas, Rev. R. S. McArthur, 

sishop Foss, Mr. Joshua L. Bailey, 
Congressman Gillett of Mass., Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, Hon. Samuel B. 
Capen, Hon. George S. Hale, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Professor Clark 
of Columbia, President Warfield of 
Lafayette, Dr. Martin of the Imperial 
University of China, Matthew Hale 
f Albany, and a hundred others, all 
of whom it would be a pleasure to 
mention. Nearly all the speaking was 
of a very high order, proceeding from 
sincere and earnest conviction. The 
report of the Conference, giving all 
the speeches, is one of the most valu- 
able contributions yet made to the lit- 
erature of the subject. The platform 
of the Conference, adopted at the close 
of the three days’ discussions, was 
telegraphed that night to President 
Cleveland and to the Associated Press. 
In view of the great interest shown 
in the subject of arbitration the past 
vear, culminating in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican treaty signed on the 11th of Jan- 
uary last, this declaration is here 
given: 


‘In the settlement of personal contro- 
ersies civilization has substituted the ap- 
peal to law for the appeal to force. It is 
high time for a like substitution of law for 
war in the settlement of controversies be- 
tween nations. Law establishes justice; 
war simply demonstrates power. Such a 
substitution of law for war requires a per- 
manent tribunal to which all nations may 
ippeal. Its personnel may change, but its 
judicial life should be continuous; its mere 
existence would often prevent controversy, 


and its decisions would become a recog- 
nized interpretation of international law. 

It would not impair the sovereignty, lessen 
the dignity, nor hazard the honor or safety 
of any nation. The enforcement of its 
judgments might be safely left to the moral 
obligations of the nation concerned and the 
moral sentiments of mankind. Such a 
tribunal should be so constituted that all 
civilized nations may, if they choose, by 
adhering to the treaty sonneiaiinns it, avail 
themselves of its benefits. Disarmament 
of the nations should follow the recogni- 
tion of and provision for the reign of rea- 
son over the passions of mankind. The 
facts that during the past year the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union, containing 
parliamentary representatives from four- 
teen European powers, has formulated a 
plan for an international tribunal; that 
France has officially proposed to this coun- 
try a permanent treaty of arbitration; and 
that it is semi-officially reported that nego- 
tiations are pending between the United 
States and Great Britain for a similar 
treaty, justify the belief that the way is now 
open to create between this country and 
Great Britain and between this country 
and France, and perhaps with other powers 
also, some permanent system of judicial 
arbitration as an essential safeguard of 
civilization. We assure President Cleve- 
land that a great majority of his country- 
men will hail the consummation of such a 
treaty as the auspicious harbinger of wel- 
iare to the world, assuring peace among 
leading nations, security and expansion to 
industry and commerce, steadier employ- 
ment at more remunerative wages to work- 
ivgmen, more exalted civilization, a condi- 
tion of the world more in accord with the 
enlightened conscience of man and the 
loving will of God. We earnestly call 
upon statesmen, ministers of every faith, 
the newspaper and periodical press, col- 
leges and schools, chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, organizations of work- 
ing men, and upon all good men and 
women, to exert their influence in favor of 
this movement, both in making known to 
the President their desire for a permanent 
tribunal and in helping to create a larger 
public sentiment against war, which shall 
be an efficient and constant support of the 
new judicial system thus to be founded.” 


The Arbitration Conference, which 
meets again in June of the present 
year, bids fair to become as famous 
and as powerful for good in its way as 
the Indian Conference. It has al- 
ready won its place among the great 
agencies working for the peace of the 
world. 

Who is Albert K. Smiley, who has 
made Lake Mohonk the centre of so 
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much pleasure of the highest order 
and so much moral influence on the 
nation and the world? He was born 
at Vassalboro, ‘Maine, March 17, 1828. 
He was educated in the Academy of 
his native town, in the Friends’ School 
at Providence, and at Haverford Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, from which last he 
was graduated in 1849. After this he 
engaged in educational work for 
thirty years, first in Haverford Col- 
lege, then in an English and Classical 
Academy at Philadelphia which he 
and his brother founded, then in Oak- 
grove Seminary in his native town, 
and for nineteen years, from 1860 to 
1879, as head master of the Friends’ 
School at Providence, R. I., which he 
did much to develop and to render 
one of the foremost of the fitting 
schools of New England. Mr. Smiley 
is a Friend in his religious connec- 
tion, but one of the large-hearted, 
large-headed, progressive kind, who 
believes in making his principles tell, 
in active, incessant effort, for the re- 
demption of the world. Though un- 
flinchingly loyal to his conceptions of 
Christian duty, there is not a particle 
of narrowness or bigotry in him, and 
Christians of every name find them- 
selves perfectly at home in his Mo- 
honk “church.” Since his removal 
to Mohonk in 1879 and his appoint- 
ment that year as one of the Indian 
Commissioners, he has been en- 
trusted by the government with many 
important missions connected with 
the Indian service. In 1889 he was 
chairman of a commission of three to 
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select reservations for the 
Indians of Southern 


Mission 
California. In 
1895 he was chairman of a committee 
of investigation, named at the sugges- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, 


which prevented the iniquitous 
scheme of uniting two tribes of In- 
dians in Western Nevada and thus 
depriving them of their guaranteed 
rights. He has spent much time for 
sixteen.years in inspecting and help- 
ing overhaul the Indian Bureau, in 
visiting officially the Indian schools 
at Hampton, Carlisle and elsewhere 
and numerous agencies in different 
parts of the West. He was chairman 
of a commission to _ investigate 
charges against a Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and two other high of- 
ficials, all of whom were removed. 
In addition to his labors for the 
Indian, in the prosecution of which he 
spends many thousands annually, Mr. 
Smiley has been for twenty years a 
trustee of Brown University, and was 
for many years a trustee of Pomona 
College, California, and one of the 
original trustees of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. In 1856 Mr. Smiley was mar- 
ried to Eliza P. Cornell of New York. 
She has been his faithful, sympathetic 
and intelligent helper in all that he 
has undertaken for the elevation of 
humanity. Having no family of their 


own, they have taken into their hearts 
all the great human family; and all 
who know them will wish them many 
years yet in which to promote right 
and justice, love and peace, through- 
out the world. 







































THE INDIAN SPRING. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


KNOW a shady hollow ’neath the pines, 
| Rich floored with velvet moss and trailing vines, 
Where grouping ferns grow lusty, tall, and green, 
With sipping from the bowl o’er which they lean; 
And crimson berries on the margin cling, 
Like drops of blood about the Indian spring. 


On this same spot these many years ago 

A graceful figure knelt and, bending low, 

Wrist-deep in moss, one hand curved to a cup, 

The water to her scarlet lips dipped up. 

A heron’s wing drooped from her dusky hair, 

Which draped her rich-hued cheeks and shoulders bare. 


Swift, stealthy footsteps took her by surprise; 

She started, flushed, and met his eager eyes,— 

A noble figure, young and lithe and tall, 

With one proud eagle feather crowning all. 

A pause, a word, and lo! the heron’s wing i 
Brushed with the eagle’s there above the spring. 


. Two cruel eyes gleamed from the piny shade, 
Fixed on the bended heads of man and maid; 
Sudden, a gray goose feather with a twang 
Of hate and envy from the darkness sprang. 
One shrilling cry—the heron wing was fled; 
Low lay the eagle plume; the spring ran red. 


The years have gone; new mosses veil the ground, 
New ferns, new vines ;—but here the spring I found, 
And here the gray goose shaft its story told,— 

A heart of flint neath moss and years of mold 

And vines to which the blood-red berries cling, 

I found an arrow by the Indian spring. 








ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 


By E. P. Powell. 





OTHING could ex- 
press more strongly 
the tie between the 
two countries than 
the fact that the 
Plymouth colonists 
—— named their new 

home after the old one. That 

cosmopolitan genius, Captain John 

Smith, first devised the title. It was 

really a new edition of England,— 








not exactly the old repeated, for its , 


system of schools, its system of 
churches and its civil government 
were anything but copies. The free 
and universal compulsory town 
school system is not even yet quite 
established in the old country. But 
the roots were in the mother soil. 
We can trace back most that we have 
done to legitimate causes in English 
history antecedent to 1620. 

Tyler is hardly just in his distinc- 
tion when he says that there was 
one grand difference between the 
English colonists in New Eng- 
land and nearly all other English 
colonists in America—that while 
the latter came chiefly for some 
material benefit, the former came 
chiefly for an ideal benefit. Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina and Georgia 
had their moral and intellectual ideals. 
Tyler is more closely correct in say- 
ing that “in its inception New Eng- 
land was not an agricultural’ com- 
munity, nor a manufacturing com- 
munity, nor a trading community; it 
was a thinking community, an arena 
and mart for ideas, its characteristic 
organ being not the hand, nor the 
heart, nor the pocket, but the brain; 
the proportion of learned men was 
extraordinary.” There were in fact 
more men in Massachusetts who 
could write good Latin in 1697 than 
there are in 1897. 
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With sturdy determination to sac- 
rifice all for freedom, their longing 
for dear England burst forth con- 
stantly in song and prose. “Still,” 
said Bradford, “it is not with us as 
with other men whom small things 
can discourage or small discontent- 
ments cause to wish themselves at 
home again. We areweaned from the 
delicate milk of our mother-country, 
and inured to the difficulties of a 
strange land, which however in great 
part we have by patience overcome.” 

There were three classes of col- 
onies, the charter, the proprietary and 
the royal. The last were based rig- 
idly on English law. It was pro- 
vided that “all persons being our sub- 
jects shall go and inhabit within the 
said colony, and all their children and 
posterity shall have and enjoy all 
liberties, franchises and immunities of 
free denizens, to all intents and pur- 
poses as if they had been abiding 
within this our realm of England.” 
The proprietary colonies were the 
subject of the most delicious dreams 
and hopes of the greatest minds in 
England. Locke drew up an ideal 
constitution for the Carolinas; but it 
came out of his own head more than 
out of English life, and so fell to 
pieces. The charter colonies were 
absolutely individual ‘efforts at col- 
onization, and only took charters 
after they had shown their English 
grit to get on without patronage or 
help of any sort. De Tocqueville 
says: “The general charters were not 
given to the colonies of New England 
till their existence had become an 
established fact. Plymouth, Provi- 
dence, New Haven, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island were formed without 
the help and almost without the 
knowledge of the mother country.” 
But this did not hinder them from 
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forming a charter tie with the old 
country at a later date. 

The tun or town came over as the 
social and civic unit of New England 
and the parish as the unit of Southern 
life. We all had from England our 
language, our instincts, our vices and 
our virtues. As ideas move west- 
ward they never go quite without 
modification. The people in our 
Pacific States are more pliable than 
those in the Atlantic. New methods 
find more adherents in newer states. 
Co-education began in Ohio; woman 
suffrage in Wyoming. New Eng- 
land would not have been English if 
it had not felt the right and need of 
adjusting itself freely to environment. 
New France was exactly Old France 
in fresh type; New England was Old 
England in larger type with larger 
freedom. The God of the Puritans 
was a New-Light God; and Puritan- 
ism was the one thing in the world 
then that dared to think, feel and plan 
for itself. It was a new genius of 
Anglo-Saxonism. The love and loy- 
alty felt for the old was tempered by a 
great enthusiasm for right or right- 
eousness. This was so stout a zeal 
that it was impossible that there 
should be created only one church or 
one state or one school. Colony 
broke off from colony and church 
schismed away from church. So it 
quickly came about that there were 
many colonies and many forms of 
religious government and_ service. 
This could not be realized without 
vast argument and, with some appeal 
to force, much more appeal to reason. 
Nature and natural enemies com- 
pelled these diverse clans and kirks to 
befriend each other. Federalism was 
in the air nearly two hundred years 
before it was finally made the key of 
continental union. All these new 
ways and feelings after safety in novel 
experiments prepared the way for a 
breach with Old England. It was a 
hard lot in which they were placed. 
When it took six months to hear from 
King and Parliament they must still 
look out for themselves The faith 
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that led them across the water grew 
into a civil as well as a religious pas- 
sion. They were clearly the children 
of the Most High. They had been 
led, if not through the Red Sea, 
through a vastly greater sea; and 
they had met, if not Canaanites, tribes 
far more dangerous and savage. But 
the old love was warm and did not 
fail in loyalty for two hundred years. 
Then the breach came from the appli- 
cation of a revenue system which 
made the colonists part and parcel of 
a European system from which they 
had become too far removed and 
alienated. Anglo-Saxon life was be- 
ginning to reach out into all quarters 
of the globe; and soon it would be 
true that the sun never set on English 
soil. It was necessary that the true 
colonial idea should be devised and 
established,—the system which 
makes England to-day the mother 
and not the mere possessor of prov- 
inces. 

The lesson was a hard one to learn; 
but let it be said for England that she 
alone has ever been able to learn it. 
Gladstone said recently that there 
were but two powers in Europe 
capable of expansion and coloniza- 
tion, Russia and England. To-day 
the vast empire of Great Britain 
covers one-fifth of the globe and is 
loyal to the core. England-love is a 
passion from New Zealand to New 
Guinea. If I ask why is this mag- 
nificent unity, I have only to open 
Sir William Wilson Hunter’s “An- 
cient Civilization and Modern Edu- 
cation,” where I read: “The present 
political movements among the In- 
dian races are only one aspect of a 
general advance, moral, intellectual 
and industrial. The most significant 
fact connected with the late Indian 
National Congress at Bombay was 
that this vast gathering of eighteen 
hundred representatives from every 
province in India, for political pur- 
poses, was held side by side with a 
still greater meeting of six thousand 
people, chiefly Hindus, in the same 
city, for ameliorating the condition of 
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woman in India—the Social Reform 
Conference. We sometimes hear 
India’s marvelous awakening com- 
pared to the renaissance of Europe 
four hundred years ago. But in 
India the change is not only taking 
piace on a greater scale; it also goes 
deeper. English rule in India is 
calmly carrying out processes of con- 
solidation that never entered the 
brain of Roman statesmen. It has 
created a nexus which is beginning to 
be recognized as a bond between man 
and man and between province and 
province—a nexus interwoven of a 
common language, common political 
aims and a sense of the power of 
action in common,—the products of 
a common system of education.” 
The eagerness and virility of Eng- 
land in the way of colonial expansion, 
looked at deeply, is the salvation of 
the world from the burden of either 
total barbarism or effete civilization. 
Her rapacity in crowding the weaker 
is a defect not without a compensa- 
tion. Her dragon’s teeth, every one, 
come up men. To-day Old England 
and New England make up that in 
the world which is vastly most worth 
considering. New England no 
longer means a strip of rocky coast, 
but half a continent. Old England 
no longer means the British Isles, but 
the best parts of Asia and Africa with 
Australia and islands that only expert 
geographers can enumerate. If she 
does not do all that we could wish in 
Zanzibar and Beloochistan, we must 
recognize that what she chiefly de- 
stroys is savagery, and that she 
spreads the highest civilization the 
world knows. Our own safety to- 
day, our commerce, our moral and 
intellectual progress are bound up in 
those of the vast and vastly spreading 
empire of the English people. 
Tiffany, in his charming account of 
his circuit of the earth, tells us that 
after a few weeks’ tarry among Mon- 
gols and Japanese he felt like hug- 
ging and kissing the whole Aryan 
race. Wherever he had struck the 


Turanian stock, it had seemed to him 
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“one and the same thing, devoid of 
deep inwardness of feeling, having an 
exterior mask of manner, incapable 
of any achievements that are dearest 
to us: the epic and drama of Homer 
and Kalidasa, of Dante and Shakes- 
peare, the music of Beethoven and 
Mozart, the sculpture and architec- 
ture of Asa Minor, Persia and Greece, 
the chivalrous worship of woman, the 
philosophy of Germany and India, 
the religion that has dowered Syria, 
India and Europe with its hierarchy 
of saints.” Of England he says: “She 
is the legitimate successor of imperial 
Rome. Ruthlessly may she conquer, 
but in the train of conquest follows 
the broadest, the wisest, the most 
humane and tolerant statesmanship 
the world has ever witnessed. To be 
humbled by her is to be exalted by 
her. For back of the greedy, un- 
scrupulous mercantile adventurers 
lies the great truth-speaking, justice- 
loving Christian civilization of the 
home-nation, ever with its Edmund 
Burke or kindred moral geniuses to 
voice the deeper sentiment of the 
people for righteousness and mercy. 
What a noble breed of men are the 
pro-consuls she has sent out to rule a 
realm like India,—men heroic in 
courage, supremely loyal to duty, en- 
lightened in intellect, devout in feel- 
ing, an honor to humanity. Blessed 
the nation that has such constella- 
tions with which to fire the souls of 
its more generous and _ aspiring 
youth.” Those of us who lay aside a 
most narrow prejudice and study the 
history and condition of English 
colonies and conquests will accord 
fully with all that is said. 

The American states had hardly be- 
come well severed from the old coun- 
try politically when they turned their 
united faces homeward for sympathy. 
From 1779 to 1793 resentment was 
strong on both sides. Then Wash- 
ington in spite of our strong affilia- 
tion with France negotiated a treaty 
of commerce with England,—the first 
treaty ever formed by the United 
States. Jay, who was our first com- 
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missioner, was not overwise in his 
work, and the treaty was far from a 
reasonable sample of national amity 
and justice; but it opened the way. 
It was not till 1823 that the two 
countries were placed in a position 
where they could form an alliance on 
the basis of equity and fraternity. 
England meanwhile by her sole pluck 
and statesmanship had gone through 
the Napoleonic cyclone unbroken, 
and had finally caged the Corsican in 
St. Helena. He was succeeded how- 
ever in European politics by a force 
equally arbitrary and lawless. Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia had formed 
an alliance to restore legitimacy and 
crush democracy. France was prac- 
tically a member of the same bond. 
The liberal government set up in 
Spain was overthrown by invading 
troops, and the Bourbons returned to 
power. Europe was in the hands of 
rulers Dei gratia. A conference was 
next called to sit in Paris to arrange 
for a similar disposal of popular gov- 
ernment in America. The attack 
was to be made on the small republics 
of South America which had success- 
fully revolted from Spain. After- 
wards the United States would be 
commercially and otherwise pressed 
to probable destruction. Even one 
of our major generals, the ever-to-be- 
detested Wilkinson, had been under 
stipendiary pay of the Spanish Bour- 
bons, to use his influence to break up 
our union. It was a critical juncture. 
Canning, who was prime minister of 
England, turned to our minister, Mr. 
Rush, and proposed that the two 
countries form a counter alliance. 
The correspondence was referred to 
Thomas Jefferson, who was then re- 
siding at Monticello, after his long 
public service, including two terms of 
the presidency. His answer was: 
“One nation most of all could disturb 
us. She now offers to lend aid and 
accompany us. By acceding to her 
proposition we detach her from the 
band of despots, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free govern- 
ment, and emancipate a continent at 
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one stroke. With her we need not 
fear the whole world. With her then 
we should most sedulously cherish a 
cordial friendship; and nothing would 
tend more to knit our affections than 
to be fighting once more side by side 
in the same cause. But I am clearly 
of Mr. Canning’s opinion, that it will 
prevent instead of provoking war. 
Nor is the occasion to be slighted 
which this proposition offers of de- 
claring our protest against the atro- 
cious violations of the laws of nations 
by the interference of any one in the 
internal affairs of another, so flagi- 
tiously begun by Bonaparte and now 
continued by the equally lawless Al- 
liance calling itself Holy. I should 
think it advisable that the executive 
should encourage the British govern- 
ment to a continuance of the disposi- 
tions expressed in these letters by an 
assurance of his concurrence with 
them as far as his authority goes.” 
The Monroe Doctrine or American 
system, as it was styled by Adams 
and Jefferson, was promulgated as a 
result of the renewed alliance of Eng- 
land and New England; for at this 
time all of the United States was 
practically becoming New England. 
The English language, English cus- 
toms, English law, English religion, 
English schools were crowding out 
all others, from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Vast Spanish and French 
territories were bought or otherwise 
absorbed; but it was English custom 
and speech which entered in and took 
possession. One hundred years ago 
the French language was more gen- 
erally spoken than the English; to- 
day the latter is spoken by one-fifth of 
the population of the globe. The 
alliance proposed by Canning, and 
accepted by Jefferson, and announced 
by Monroe was at once of import 
vastly beyond all dreams. The Holy 
Alliance did not attempt the proposed 
conference; and never intermeddled 
with American affairs. The Holy 
Alliance itself soon fell apart. Inside 
of ten years Louis XVIII was over- 
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turned by a revolution. All Europe 
was set on the high road to a breach 
with legitimacy. In 1848 civilization 
was bowled to the next milestone of 
liberalism. Behind the American 
system was an alliance of English 
speaking peoples. 

Was Canning’s idea of good states- 
manship prophetic? Is not the des- 
tiny and the good policy of the two 
Englands to draw closer together? 
From 1823 we have never seriously 
quarreled. Our faults have been the 
same, our virtues the same. We be- 
lieve in our destiny. We have 
crowded our  neighbors,—let us 
frankly confess it,—and not always 
justly acquired territory. England 
has not been over sensitive as to the 
means used to settle boundary lines. 
But in our prosperity England finds 
hers; in her prosperity we find our 
own. Nearly half our trade is with 
England and her colonies. It would 
have been impossible for the United 
States to have entered on her career 
of stupendous progress from 1823 but 
for this practical fellowship with Eng- 
land. 

Hosmer, in his “Anglo-Saxon 
Freedom,” wrote a brilliant chapter 
on an English-speaking fraternity. 
John Bright said to the committee for 
the celebration of the Centennial of 
the American Constitution in 1887: 
“As you advance into the second cen- 
tury of your national life, may we not 
ask that our two nations may become 
one people?” The principle of fed- 
eration which unites our independent 
states was most wonderful, the most 
original device of the American Con- 
stitution. It shows us at last a gov- 
ernment not weakened by vast ex- 
tent, but stronger the wider its terri- 





tory. The colonies of England are 
now federated or federating in 
groups. Why shall not the whole 


unite in one great brotherhood of 
progress and _ enlightenment? Sir 
Henry Parkes, the ablest statesman 
of Australia, said to the legislature of 
New South Wales: “I firmly believe 
it is within the range of human prob- 
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abilities that the great groups of free 
communities connected with England 
will, in separate federations, be united 
to the mother country; and I also be- 
lieve that in all reasonable probabil- 
ity, by some less distinct bond, even 
the United States of America will be 
connected with this great English- 
speaking congeries of free govern- 
ments. I believe the circumstances 
of the world will develop some such 
new complex nationality as this, in 
which each of the parts will be free 
and independent, while united in one 
grand whole, which will civilize the 
globe.” This is the loyalty of peoples, 
the friendship of humanity, not the 
old loyalty to lords or even to parlia- 
ments. The English stock is co- 
herent by the natural adhesion of 
common purposes. 

Through the terrible trial which 
finally ended in our war for inde- 
pendence, New England clung to Old 
England with a tenderness that could 
hardly be surpassed by that of mother 
and child. “We never declared our 
independence of the English people, 
of English tradition, of English litera- 
ture, of English liberty, love and 
common law. We love them better 
year by year. Only shallow minds 
can fail to feel that we are one people 
still, and one forever. This fraternity 
of blood and brain has grown of late, 
and will continue to grow. Nothing 
flows between us but water. This 
we have narrowed to a moment of 
time with electric cables; while the 
noblest lines of steamers in the world 
make London and New York less 
than two Sundays apart. We ex- 
change our weekly newspapers, and 
the Review of Reviews has its editorial 
departments on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” Integrally, vitally, com- 
mercially, politically, socially, we are 
steadily growing together. It is not 
true that we are accepting Anglican 
ideas; nor that England is being 
transferred into another republic like 
our own. The ideal ahead is a new 
one, a larger and nobler fraternization 
on a plane according to the altruism 
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ofthe age. But all the more must we 
heed the suggestion of Mr. Bryce that 
we must undertake to understand 
each other. “As there is no military 
class in the United States, so there is 
no class which feels itself called on to 
be concerned with foreign affairs; 
and least of all is such a class to be 
found among the politicians. Even 
leading statesmen are often found 
strangely ignorant of European 
diplomacy; . . . and into the minds 
of the whole people there has sunk 
deep the idea that all such matters 
belong to the bad order of the Old 
World, and that the true way of the 
model republic to influence that world 
is to avoid its errors and set an ex- 
ample of pacific industrialism. Such 
abstinence from Old World affairs is 
the complement to that claim of a 
right to prevent any European power 
from attempting to obtain a controll- 
ing influence in New World affairs, 
which goes by the name of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” On the contrary, the 
point is well taken that we need to 
cultivate a knowledge of the Old 
World, and to fully apprehend espe- 
cially English prudence and English 
ideas. Intellectual isolation is as 
absurd as commercial isolation. It is 
an old saying that “he who knows 
one religion knows none.” It is 
equally true that we cannot ade- 
quately comprehend a democratic 
republic unless we comprehend other 
political and governmental régimes. 

Fortunately a great zeal for historic 
studies has arisen. “The burden of a 
true American education,” said Jef- 
ferson, “must be history.” We are in 
all senses a historic race. Almost 
everything of fundamental impor- 
tance which we have done on this 
continent is rooted in English history 
and life. This historic awakening 
has led us into the field of our com- 
mon Anglo-Saxon life. We are 
learning to understand the great 
human need of friendship with our 
brothers of the same stock. We see 
or are beginning to see that our re- 
public is essentially a new England— 
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enlarged, expanded, younger, full of 
hope, but having English grit, Eng- 
lish independence, English loyalty, 
and with not much that is dominant 
which does not find its roots in the 
mother stock. Weeden says: “It is 
generally assumed that the French, 
encumbered by the trappings of 
feudalism, were beaten in the race for 
America by the English seeking for 
homes founded on religious and po- 
litical convictions. This is true; but 
it does not convey the whole truth. 
It was the power of carrying the 
home outward, the working it into 
other institutions common to other 
homes and other individuals, that 
built New England. It must be re- 
membered that the New Englanders 
and their descendants never made a 
failure of a colony. When Bradford 
and Winthrop, Hooker and Codding- 
ton planted settlements, these were 
not enclosed places. No walls 
guarded them from the world with- 
out. These plantations were com- 
munities in the egg. All the factors 
of previous living, home, church, 
military organization, political repre- 
sentation, were enfolded in the fam- 
ilies and the persons of these English 
men and women.” 

Canning thought the young South 
American republics would develop as 
New England had done. But New 
Spain, like New France, has never 
succeeded in constructive growth. It 
has only bred revolution and discon- 
tent and bankruptcy. Like father, 
like child. We have lived already for 
three-quarters of a century as near 
neighbors of the South American re- 
publics; and so far we have found 
it impossible to enter into any but the 
most formal relations with them. 
Their trade is insignificant. Their 
educational and religious policy has 
scarcely made any advance. Apart 
from that of Chili their governments 
have proved unstable and contempt- 
ible. Mexico at last has risen from 
the chaos of revolution by the force of 
her native Indian race. Juarez, the 
conqueror of Maximilian, and the 
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creator of a firm and settled govern- 
ment, was without a drop of foreign 
blood. 

Where then should be our affilia- 
tion, where our confidence, where our 
generous judgment, where our right 
hand of sympathy? Those who are 
ready for war or discord between 
England and the United States do 
not comprehend the present and the 
future any more than they compre- 
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hend the past. Every American who 
knows history and who has prophetic 
vision realizes the deep import of the 
opportunities of to-day to bind the 
two great free nations closer together 
for activities, in which, realizing in 
themselves more and more the high 
ideals of the best minds of their past, 
they shall make themselves more and 
more the great leaveners and servants 
of the world. 


A WANDERER. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


And birds have hushed their happy themes, 


N OW that the gulfs of dusk are deep, 


I wander down the aisles of sleep 
Hung with the tapestry of dreams. 


The little silvery winds go by 
With fluting softly passional; 

The stars march up the midnight sky, 
And yet I heed them not at all. 


For I have felt the enchanter’s wand, 
And know my soul, released once more, 
As elemental as the frond ' 
Amid the mosses by the shore. 


What now to me the coil of clay, 
Since I may fare to my desire, 
Beyond the azure bournes of day, 

Beyond the utmost planet’s fire! 


All nature’s vast, mysterious face 
*Tis mine—an intimate—to see; 

I taste for just a breathing space 
The freedom of eternity. 


A breathing space! 





and then—and then, 


The robins’ matins, and I rouse, 
To find that I am once again 


In my contracted prison-house. 
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By Allen Chamberlain. 


Sere VERYONE has his fad 


pes 


to follow; and = our 
( i fad for years had been 
Ae the quest of the ideal 


me hae 

Bszesee abandoned farm. Much 
of our time while on our 
little summer holiday journeys had 
been devoted to this cause, not be- 
cause we intended to make a purchase, 
but because, as it is the privilege of 
the poor man to desire the beautiful 
things of this world which he sees or 
hears about, so we liked to gratify in 
this mild way a passion for explora- 
tion and adventure. At last we have 
achieved the object of our search; and 
we find the realization of our dream to 
be a little disquieting, for now we must 
find another hobby on which to ride 
about the world. Were we credited 
with a handsome balance in the bank, 
we might have tried to buy “our farm”; 
but there is the consolation left us 
that, so long as no one else discovers 
it and lays it waste with attempts at 
improvement, we can be happy 
in fancying ourselves its owners. 
For this reason we will not re- 
veal its whereabouts at this time; 
and yet a certain pride prompts us to 
boast a bit about it by way of arousing 
the envy and enthusiasm of other 

searchers for such ideal things. 
It was one fair day late in August 
that we climbed the long hill by a 
winding, weed-grown road, to gain a 
closer view of the ruin which looked 
sO promising through the glass from 
the valley below. The morning sun 
lay hot upon the long southerly slope 
and held the flowers of the earlier sea- 
son still afield. There were also the 
more timely flowers; but we repeatedly 
paused to look wonderingly at the 
strawberry blossoms in the grass, and 
a single rich ripe berry peeped blush- 
ingly up as we pushed the weeds aside. 
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The spring represented by the straw- 
berry was hobnobbing with the 
autumn whose badge of goldenrod, 
asters and everlasting was everywhere 
in evidence. Even in the midst of the 
snows of the long winter such a place 
could not be dreary. 

The road crossed a rocky pasture, 
skirted along the western edge of a 
magnificent maple grove, then took a 
lane walled in from open but disused 
fields on one hand and from orchards 
of ancient but thrifty apple trees on 
the other. This lane had its end in 
the dooryard on the rising ground 
above the orchards. There beneath 
two graceful oaks we sat us down to 
study at our leisure the surroundings. 

A long time we sat in silence, our 
gaze moving slowly over the land- 
scape; and when at length our eyes 
met, they told in a single look the 
admiration words could not express. 
It was one of those vast panoramic 
landscapes seen only in hilly country, 
and this one was unusually harmo- 
nious asa whole. Under a shoulder of 
the hill, giving shelter from the north 
and east, stood the old house, all soft 
yellow-browns and grays, and by its 
side the grinning skeleton of a huge 
barn, wéatherbeaten and __lichen- 
covered on the north side. To the 
south and west the hill sloped away 
overlooking thirty miles of island-set 
and mountain-girt lake five hundred 
feet below, and westward were tidy 
white farmhouses in the valleys and 
on the lower hillsides with their fields 
and pastures and woodlots, and be- 
yond mountains on mountains, into 
the pale pearl of the far off distance. 
Who would not boast of owning such 
a view? 

But the view was merely one detail 
in this delightful old place. The 
house attracted us next; but it was 
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with awe that we approached, and we 
paused beneath the old butternut tree 
in the dooryard to speak our admira- 
tion of it all. It was a rambling 
house, which conformed to our no- 
tions of the ideal, and judging from 
the varying angles of the roofs, its 
building must have been at least in 
four installments, and many vears 
apart. This was one of its strong 
features, giving to the house an even 
greater flavor of antiquity than was 
its due. It suggested the old English 
manor houses with wing after wing 
built by succeeding generations and 
each addition showing a new architec- 
tural form. We knew that only three 
generations had lived in this old house, 
but each had left its imprint strongly 
set upon it. 

Although the entire — structure 
showed signs of having been re- 
clapboarded and painted when the 
most recent section had been built, we 
could readily trace the successive steps 
of its development. There was the 
original one-room, low-roofed cabin 
of the grandfather, with a great chim- 
ney of old-fashioned soit brick, all 
out of proportion to the size of the 
house it was made to serve. On the 
other side of the chimney a roof of 
higher pitch arose, covering the first 
addition of a couple of rooms. Be- 
yond this another bit had been added: 
and then there had evidently been a 
lapse of some years before they began 
anew and built the present main house 
on the other end of the settl®r’s cabin. 
Thus the newer part faced the west. 
its gables standing north and south, 
while from the southeast corner the 
older sections trailed away to the east 
and joined a sort of combination shop 
and carriage shed. which made 
another angle by running south. 
This left the doorvard toward the 
barns completely sheltered from the 
inclement quarters and open to catch 
all there was of warmth in the winter 
sun. 

We could not fail to admire this 
demonstration of economy, the adapt- 
ing of the artificial to the natural sur- 
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roundings. Utility had been the 
motive, and Nature had been kind 
enough to lend herself so favorably as 
to produce a most harmonious effect. 
The two sugar maples planted on the 
northeast corner to break the sweep of 
the wind piled their dense foliage up 
behind the old roofs so as to set them 
off to the best advantage. So on the 
south the oaks, set out to shade the 
dooryard from the full glare of the 
sun in summer, served to relieve the 
monotony of the broad open space 
between the buildings. It was as if 
a landscape architect had laid it all out 
beforehand for the old settler and his 
descendants to build to. And after 
studying the house a little more, both 
within and without, we came to believe 
that the old grandfather must have 
had a potent seed of artistic grain 
hidden away somewhere in his make- 
up. Certain it is that a strong 
esthetic sense matured from some 
source in his children and grand- 
children, as the new house bore strik- 
ing evidence. 

We had learned from a neighbor, 
who remembered the place in its 
prime, that it had been one of the 
finest farms in the country, that its 
giant corn had ever been the wonder 
of the autumn fairs, and that its hay 
crop always topped the record of the 
vicinity. These men then understood 
how to take advantage of the natural 
fertility of their soil, and their build- 
ings and the long lines of massive 
stone walls, six feet thick at the base 
and four feet high, were witnesses of 
their patient labor and their foresight. 
But even for so rich a farm the build- 
ings, and especially the newer por- 
tions, were unusually fine. They 
were more like some city man’s coun- 
try place, being almost elegant in their 
finish compared to the simple country 
architecture of the structures put up 
by she average farm carpenter. 
There was no attempt at display, no 
jig-sawing and gingerbread work, but 
every feature showed stability and in- 
tegritvy, and was in unimpeachable 
taste. 














It was all of the old story-and-a-half 
type. The main house, about twenty- 
five by thirty feet on the ground, had 
been painted white on the south and 
west, and on the colder sides a warm 
buff. This in itself was a sufficient 
‘indication of artistic feeling. All the 
windows were provided with pretty 
green blinds (rather the worse for 
many years of slatting in the wind); 
the roofs were all drained with gutters 
and neat conductors; and the gable 
ends and chimneys bristled with the 
lightning rod delusion. Along the 
western side a flower garden had once 
bloomed behind a fence of paneled 
box posts and delicate palings, just 
such a fence as one sees along the 
streets of any New England village. 
A riot of shrubs and vines and hardy 
flowers is running there nowadays, 
and disputed the passage of the visitor 
up the little brick paved path to the 
front door, and the passage of the sun- 
light in at the front windows. That 
front door, with its broad hewn stone 
step, its heavy handmade panels, and 
its wrought iron latch, had a dignity 
all its own which was just a little 
marred by the presence of a bell-pull, 
the only snobbish thing about the 
house. It may have been the pres- 
ence of the bell-pull, or it may have 
been the feeling that this door was 
seldom used in the old days except for 
funerals, that deterred us from trying 
to enter there. It is at the side door 
of the New England farmhouse, let- 
ting into the warm kitchen entry, that 
the visitor always finds his heartiest 
welcome; and such a door we found 
on the southerly side, fastened only 
with a piece of ox-chain drawn 
through the latch and hooked. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
no one had crossed that threshold in 
home-coming, though countless sum- 
mer boarders from neighboring farms 
had roamed through the rooms as the 
vears came and went, a_heedless 

crowd for the most part, no doubt, 
feeling little of the reverence for the 
old associations which seemed to us 
to echo with every footfall along the 
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ancient floors. he chain fell clank- 
ing against the casing, the door swung 
in with a weird creaking, and we 
paused on the threshold of the great 
kitchen. It was a long, low studded 
room, half the width of the house, and 
with only a little bedroom taken off 
the length on the north end. Scarcelv 
a whole sash of glass remained in the 
house, and the winds of heaven 
allowed no musty odors to develop 
there. The doors into the adjoining 
rooms were flung wide open, and cup- 
boards and closets likewise stood ex- 
posed. The wall paper had been 
stripped off in places and left hanging 
in tatters, the ceiling was broken in 
spots, and brick dust and mortar lit- 
tered the hearth. There was the old 
fireplace; but it had been bricked up 
when stoves came in, and by its side 
was the brick oven, the very sight of 
which put into our mouths the flavor 
of the baked beans, the brown bread, 
and the Indian puddings which must 
often have come forth steaming from 
its cavernous depths in the days gone 
by. Opposite the fireplace, three 
windows and a door, all in a row, 
opened to the fields on the east, and 
the door by which we entered, with a 
window by its side, looked out upon 
the south. 

We felt almost like intruders upon 
the privacy of a stranger’s hearth 
when we thought that here, in this 
great room, was centred the family 
life. Here the mother and daughters 
cooked the meals, and here the family 
board was spread. We could fancy 
the mother standing in the east door- 
way, with the tin horn in hand, look- 
ing out upon the fields and listening 
for the halloed response to the noon- 
tide summons. Here in the even- 
ings, during the colder seasons, the 
family must have gathered about the 
fire, the father to read his weekly 
agricultural paper, the younger chil- 
dren with their books (for they were 
well schooled, we learned), and the 
mother and the older daughters to 
make music with spinning wheel and 
loom. From those poles along the 
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ceiling strings of dried apples and 
onions may have hung, and in the 
chimney corner no doubt a pitcher of 
cider mulled and simmered,—for the 
old man, like all the farmers of his 
time, made many a cask of cider in his 
own: press, the great hand-made 
wooden screws and massive beams of 
which alone remain to mark its site. 

It must have been a happy house- 
hold, where everything pointed to the 
comforts and even to some of the 
luxuries of life. With five stalwart 
sons, the father need not have been 
bowed down with toil before his time; 
and with five splendid daughters, the 
household duties should never have 
become drudgeries for the mother. 
It is overwork that wrecks the health 
and destroys the happiness of many a 
farmer’s home and drives his children 
to seek their living in less laborious 
lines. It was not so here; but it was 
in vain that we searched about the 
house and farm for some clue to solve 
the mystery of the abandonment. It 
was not till afterwards that we learned 
something of the hidden history of the 
place, and how this beautiful home, 
the result of the united efforts of the 
family, was so ruthlessly deserted. 

Two of the sons lost their lives on 
the lake; another served his country 
on the field of battle and left his ashes 
in the sunny South; the remaining 
two, ambitious to try their turn at 
trade, left the paternal roof, and have 
never once returned. One by one 
the daughters found other objects of 
their affections and went to help make 
other happy homes. The mother, 
thus left childless in old age, suc- 
cumbed to a malady common enough, 
but seldom recognized,—a broken 
heart. It was but a cold and cheer- 
less barren for the father then, and he 
turned his tottering footsteps toward 
his daughter’s in the neighboring 
village. The farm would neither sell 
nor let; and when ere long it fell to the 
children as his heirs, a sale was forced 
under the hammer, and the home- 
stead passed from being the pride of 
the country to be a horse pasture. 


As we wandered about the house 
and saw the evidences of refinement 
and thrift in every detail, we were 
more than ever puzzled to understand 
how children bred under such in- 
fluences could have proved so careless 
of the fate of the family rooftree. The 
esthetic seed had developed within 
them, as corn does in new ground, 
with such rank growth that sentiment 
had been choked out. Without sen- 
timent, the oak upon which nations 
lean for their support and which 
springs from the heart’s core, zesthet- 
icism is cold and hollow. 

In their last days, two of the 
daughters felt the love of childhood 
drawing them once more toward their 
old home, and they longed to be laid 
in the little family graveyard behind 
the house. There to-day their staring 
marble tombstones are the only in- 
congruous features of the whole moss 
and weed grown spot. Late in the 
day of our visit on the hill, we spent an 
hour or more within this walled and 
locust-shaded quarter of an acre, read- 
ing the inscriptions on the half dozen 
stones. In vain we sought for the 
graves of the father and mother. The 
lichen-covered slates of the grand- 
parents were there; but it was not until 
we had given up the quest that we 
stumbled over a vine-covered mound 
marked only with a flat field stone, un- 
hewn and unlettered, and beside it 
another. Was this the gratitude of 
those children who went abroad into 
the world and were successful as a 
result of their early training? Yet we 
were told by an old man who had 
known the family well, that theirs was 
a happy household. The world and 
its people are queer indeed. 

These thoughts began in the great 
kitchen, and they developed and found 
expression as we sauntered slowly 
from room to room. Out of the 
kitchen on the northwest opened a 
large sunny room with three windows 
looking out upon that wonderful view. 
This was perhaps a dining room on 
holiday occasions such as Christmas 
and Thanksgiving, and at other times 
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a sitting room. Its finish was white 
pine stained and grained most truth- 
fully to represent brown ash. A 
heavy wainscoting encircled the 
room, and in this and in the broad 
panels of the doors the graining was 
truly a work of art. All the mould- 
ings were of a delicate yet rich form, 
which would have delighted the eye of 
an architect. There was no fireplace 
here, but a smokepipe hole suggested 
the possibilities of a cheery blaze in 
an open soapstone stove. A little 
front hall opened from this room, and 
across it lay the northwest front room, 
finished in white, with a stiff old- 
fashioned fireframe surmounting the 
open hearth, and with walls gay with 
impossible birds and flowers. A cer- 
tain coldness seemed to pervade this 
room even on that warm summer 
afternoon, and we felt sure that here 
was their parlor, a room used, like the 
front door, for funerals and when the 
minister called. 

How we wished that we might have 
seen their furniture and how they 
arranged their rooms! We felt cer- 
tain that for the most part this family 
must have been strongly original in 
such a matter and have evinced there 
also that taste so strikingly shown in 
the building of their house. The at- 
mosphere of this room in its deserted 
nakedness seemed to indicate, how- 
ever, that, no matter how unconven- 
tional they may have been in the rest 
of their house, this room was set apart 
to the prejudices of the country and 
the times. We fancied this, there- 
fore, to have been like so many other 
country parlors we had seen: a star- 
ingly bright carpet on the floor, the 
gilt-banded curtains always down to 
protect this jewel from the sun, the 
chilling black haircloth sofa, a few 
stiff-backed chairs balancing partners 
at the corners of the carpet pattern, a 
tawdry and betassled camp chair, and 
a doleful organet. 

The parlor opened also upon the 
kitchen, thus taking us completely 
around the great chimney; and here, 
on the northeast corner, was the little 
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kitchen bedroom, where the father 
and mother must have slept. Across 
the kitchen, near the door by which 
we first entered, opened the ‘older por- 
tions of the house; and reverently we 
entered the grandfather’s first abode, 
the cradle of the homestead’s infancy. 
Here was unquestionable antiquity: 
No plaster anywhere; the walls cased 
in boards of old growth pine of a 
width that seems fabulous to-day; the 
ceiling planked across two massive 
beams of ax hewn oak; windows 
small, with unequal sash and set with 
cheapest glass; and a great chimney 
with fireplace and oven occupying 
almost one entire wall. No paint had 
ever touched the woodwork here, but 
smoke and age had toned those boards 
into a rich warm brown. This room 
had probably become the washroom 
in later times. A narrow doorway 
beside the chimney led into the first 
addition, made necessary by a growing 
family and made possible by a worthy 
farm. Here were the signs of the 
earliest aspirations to elegance. The 
walls were plastered and adorned with 
paper, and one room, made cozy by a 
generous fireplace, was presumably 
the first parlor. By giving the roof of 
this part a little higher angle than that 
of the original house, a goodly garret 
was made, where the children may 
have slept. At some later day, still 
another bed room was added to the 
ground floor, a mere closet, just big 
enough for a bed and chair and with 
but asingle window. 

Most people nowadays, when plan- 
ning a house, give considerable 
thought to closet room. With these 
people this seems to have been an 
afterthought entirely, for the closets 
were hitched on outside and patched 
on inside whenever and wherever they 
were needed. By this arrangement 
everything was as handy as if pre- 
viously studied out, and had the added 
advantage of contributing to the pic- 
turesqueness of the pile both within 
and without. 

The garrets were explored; and 
here again was written the wealth of 
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the native forests in the heavy timber- 
ing of the roofs and in more of those 
wide pine boards upon the floor, soft 
as satin and brown as walnut. The 
other extreme of the house we also 
sought, the cellar, opening the two 
stout double doors of the rollway 
from without, and peering into the 
two high brick vaults under the main 
chimney. Coming as we did from the 
strong sunlight into this subterranean 
den, heavy with strong earthy odors, 
those yawning arches, filled only with 
the blackest of shadows and rumbling 
with a deep echo of our voices, sug- 
gested all sorts of uncanny things. It 
was like the dungeon of a ruined 
castle; but we knew that this dread 
keep had never held aught but pota- 
toes and apples safe against the attacks 
of frost and damp of winter. It was 
like experiencing heaven after a taste 
of hades, to go forth into the sunshine 
again. 

On our way back of the house to 
the graveyard, we looked into the 
carriage shed and shop, and there 
found their deep, dark well, with a 
great wooden grooved wheel hung in 
the rafters overhead, on which the 
bucket rope once ran. Here too was 
a chimney with bricked-in kettles, 
where the sap was probably brought in 
the spring to be boiled down into 
maple sugar and molasses. 

From the hilltop beside the graves, 
we looked across the old _ fields 
so long untouched by plough or 
scythe and now coming up to pines. 
Nature could not bear to see this 
wanton waste of man and had turned 
those rich acres into a garden of her 
own to expend their native vigor in 
producing the wild blossoms. Wher- 
ever the pines had not yet started, 
flowers and grasses grew in richest 
form. There was the red clover, 
hearty and bright as the faces of the 
boys who once ran there at play; and 


meadowsweet, as pink and white as 
the daughters of the farm in youngest 
womanhood; and the red and brown 
spikes of the iron bush, standing for 
the sturdy men folk of the place. For 
their neighbors these had smiling yel- 
low buttercups. tiny yellow sorrel 
stars, golden flowered tansy, asters— 
purple, yellow and pink, and yellow 
and white,—tall stalks of evening 
primrose bearing great burdens ot 
seed pods and decked with lemon 
stars, the delicate pink-stripped bells 
and red and green stalks of the dog- 
bane, and everlasting and goldenrod 
everywhere. Surrounded by all 
these, far out in the field on the north, 
there stood one remnant of man’s 
cultivation, a gnarled and half dead 
rose bush. It grew with its back to 
one of those great stone walls, as if it 
had hoped here to hold its ground 
against the goddess’s encompassing 
hosts. 

As the sun ran low in the western 
sky and threw a soft and mellow rose 
light on the hill and the old house, we 
turned away toward the valley once 
more. Sadly we left the scene; and 
yet it was with a feeling of thankful- 
ness (born perchance of an attempt at 
philosophizing over our inability to 
purchase the treasure), that we were 
not permitted to unthrone the blessed 
genii of that old family and set up the 
usurping gods of foreigners. Let the 
cricket sing unheard upon the hearth 
in the summer evenings, and the bat 
hook himself to the ancient rafters 
through the sunlit hours. Let the 
winds of autumn whisk the red and 
yellow leaves through the sightless 
windows to make a bed for the snows 
of winter to lie upon. Let the old 
house stand, as long as its sturdy 
frame can outlive the climate’s shocks, 
to tell its poetic story to him who wil! 
attune his ear to catch the air of the 
pathetic song. 
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PICTURESQUE manufactur- 
A ing town of twenty-five thou- 

sand inhabitants, in the heart of 
New England, Nashua never fails to 
attract and interest all who become 
acquainted with its scenery, its his- 
tory or its people. For sixty years 
the frontier settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony on the north, it 
is now the “Gate City” of New Hamp- 
shire, the second in population in that 
state, and second to none in its public 
spirit, industrial activity and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Nashua is the youngest and lustiest 
child of ancient Dunstable, which was 
the nursing mother of seventeen 
thriving communities in two states, 
all of which, either in whole or in 
part, have been carved out of her 
broad territory. The compact part 
of the city lies within the radius of a 
mile from the intersection of Hollis 
and Main Streets, just south of the 
City Hall. Beyond that limit are still 
to be found the “ffarmes,” mentioned 
in the early records, with many pleas- 
ant dwellings and comfortable 
homes, but no shop, store or outlying 
village. The surface is undulating 
and varied, comprising broad plains, 
gentle hills, beautiful sheets of water, 
cultivated fields and tracts of wild 
woodland. 

Pennichuck Brook, with its succes- 
sion of lovely ponds, forms the north- 
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ern boundary. Salmon Brook, with 
its picturesque surroundings, the 
placid Nashua, moving quietly along 
between its wooded banks—except 
where it rushes headlong and turbu- 
lent over the rapids at Mine Falls— 
and the majestic Merrimack, with its 
mighty current, add charm and variety 
to the scenery. Shade trees are 
numerous, and nowhere does the 
American elm attain to greater sym- 
metry and beauty than on the banks 
of the Nashua. 

The first settlers in the vicinity of 
Boston had been on this side of the 
Atlantic less than thirty vears, and had 
just begun to be concerned about the 
character of some of the newcomers 
—especially the Quakers—and to 
enact immigration laws forbidding 
their introduction under a penalty of 
£100 for each offence, when, in the 
year 1656, as along the coast they be- 
gan to flog and exile those unoffend- 
ing people, three Puritan worthies, 
Maj. Simon Willard, Capt. Edward 
Johnson, the author of “The Wonder 
Working Providence of Zion’s 
Savior,” and Jonathan Danforth, the 
surveyor, made an excursion inland. 
Their object was to select and survey 
a tract of eight thousand acres 
granted to the town of Billerica: 
Striking the Merrimack near where 
that river changes its course from 
south to northeast, and passing north- 
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INDIAN HEAD COFFEE HOUSE 
Photograph by P. F. Porter. 


ward along its right bank, they were 
soon beyond the last log house of the 
sparse settlement, and leaving the 
clearing they entered the confines of 
that immense forest which then ex- 
tended, unbroken by the white man’s 
ax, northward for three hundred miles 
to the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Following an Indian trail through the 
dusky glades of the “forest primeval,” 
they bivouacked at night beneath the 
stars, and still wending their way 
northward under giant oaks and lofty 
pines, they crossed Salmon Brook and 
the corn lands of the Indians, passed 
near their favorite fishing place at the 
falls on the Merrimack, and, fording 
the river of the Nashaways near its 
mouth, passed the Pennichuck and, 
on the afternoon of their second day, 
came to Naticook and the Sou- 
heganock. Here, on the northern 
verge of the territory subsequently to 
become the township of Dunstable, 
they found the “trucking howse” of a 
white man, one John Cromwell. 
What relation, if any, he bore to the 
Lord Protector, who also it is said 
once designed to emigrate to New 
England, history does not inform us. 
sut true to the instincts of his race, 
self-reliant, surrounded by the wilder- 
ness and its dusky denizens, and fifty 
miles from his base of supplies, he 
was exchanging commodities with 
the aborigines at a profit. That he 
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was accustomed in buy- 
ing peltry to reckon his 
foot as weighing a pound, 
or that in consequence 
his customers, on finding 
out the iniquity of it, 
burnt down his ‘“thowse,” 
is a doubtful tradition. 
It might have been true, 
but the same story is fre- 
quently told of other 
early Indian _ traders. 
Cromwell abandoned the 
locality, leaving only his 
name, by which the beau- 
tiful falls on the Sou- 
hegan are still called, and 
the last we know of him 
he was a dweller in “Lubberland” on 
Great Bay. The true reason why he 
retired from business at Naticook was 
because in the following vear a num- 
ber of others, including the doughty 
Major Willard himself, William 
Brenton, Thomas Wheeler and 
Thomas Henchman, procured from 
the General Court the exclusive 
monopoly of this traffic with the Indi- 
ans. Their successors in business 
from Boston still furnish necessaries 
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to the residents of Naticook and vicin- 
ity, but have long since ceased to take 
their pay in furs. 

In 1673 the Artillery Company of 
Boston received a grant of a thousand 
acres north of the Nashua and west 
of the Merrimack, which embraced 
the site of all the compact part of the 
present city lying north of the first 
mentioned river, including Artillery 
Pond and the North Common. The 
same vear (October 15, 1673, O. S.), 
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Dunstable was chartered by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and in 
May of the following year it was sur- 
veyed and its boundaries were de- 
scribed. It covered about two hun- 
dred square miles. At this time 
Edward Colburn, Henry Kimball and 
Capt. Samuel Scarlett had already 
located farms, which are mentioned 
in the record. The northwest corner 
of Dunstable was the northwest corner 
of Middlesex County and of the 
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Charlestown School farm and was on 
the Souhegan at Dram Cup Hill, a 
name ominous and suggestive both as 
to shape and size. 

About the mouth of Salmon Brook 
the first settlers came and occupied 
the lands formerly cultivated by the 
Indians. Their farms were laid out 
in narrow strips reaching from the 
Merrimack on the east to the brook 
and, farther south, to Long Hill, on 
the west, and extended in succession 
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southerly toward Chelmsford. The 
infant settlemént was protected by a 
ditch and block house or garrison 
erected about a mile northwest of the 
mouth of Salmon Brook and about 
the same distance southwest from the 
mouth of the Nashua and from the 
falls on the Merrimack, much fre- 
quented by the Indians. for fishing. 
It commanded the trail, afterwards 
the “country road” which ran north- 
ward parallel to the Merrimack across 
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the ford of the Nashua. The neigh- 
borhood which was protected by this 
log fort is still known as the “Harbor,” 
meaning, I presume, shelter or place 
of refuge. Here came John Blanch- 
ard, Jonathan Tyng, John Love- 
well, Thomas and John Cummings, 
John and Henry [arwell, Thomas 
Lund, Joseph Hassell, Robert Usher, 
Robert Proctor, John Sollendine and 
Christopher Temple. Capt. Thomas 
Brattle of Boston headed the petition 
for a charter. He was son-in-law of 
William Tyng, and 
at a town meeting 
holden at a_ safe 
distance, in Wo- 
burn, in 1677, was 
chosen one of the 


selectmen of Dun- 
stable. 

This little settle- 
ment in the great 


woods, the advance 
guard toward the 
north for more than 
half a century of 
Anglo-Saxon  civil- 
ization on this con- 
tinent, underwent 
the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes and trials of 
nearly all the early 
New England com- 
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munities. During King Philip's War, 
with the exception of Jonathan Tyng, 
all the settlers prudently withdrew 
toward the coast, and later, in 1692, 
when the epidemic for hanging 
witches broke out along the coast, 
they prudently remained in the wil- 
derness a long day's journey from the 
centre of contagion. 

In 1686 the Indians who had 
claimed any rights in the territory of 
Naticook and Dunstable sold out 
their interest to Mr. Tyng and for the 
most part moved 
away. A few re- 
mained, however, 
among whom was 
Joe English, the 
grandson of Mas- 
connomet, — saga- 
more of Agawam. 
Many are the won- 
derful exploits re- 
lated of this friend 
of the white man. 
in the end he was 
killed by hostile In- 
dians, his loyalty to 
the settlers having 
cost him his life. A 
precipitous rocky 
hill in New Boston, 
lying west of the 
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visible from Nashua, still bears his 
name. The last friendly Indian was 


Philip Anthony, who lived here late 
into the last century. 

Mine Islands at the foot of Mine 
Falls, laid out to Hezekiah Usher in 
1682, were said to be the source 
whence the Indians obtained their 
supply of lead for bullets, and traces 
of both lead and silver have been 
found there,—but Mr. Usher was dis- 
appointed in his quest there for valu- 
able deposits of either metal. 

The first meeting- 
house was built in 
1678, and the next 
vear Rev. Thomas 
Weld became the 
settled minister. 
Six vears later it 
became necessary to 
build a larger meet- 
inghouse, “about the 
size of the one at 
(;roton,” 
scribed in the rec- 
ords. The first re- 
corded birth is that 
of William, son of 
Jonathan and Alary 
Tyng, April 
1679; the first mar- 
riage, that of John 
Sollendine, August 
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2, 1680; and the first death, that of 
Hon. Edward Tyng, December 22, 
1681, aged 8&1. 

Sollendine, who was probably a 
carpenter, was the architect of the first 
meetinghouse, which structure was 
built with Puritan simplicity, we may 
be certain. The conduct of religious 
services within that edifice, however, 
seemed to require some offices, the 
necessity for which is not now gener- 
ally recognized. For example, it is 
recorded that on May 21, 1688, “Sam- 
uel Goold was 
chosen Dog Whip- 
per for the Meeting 
House.” The nec- 
essary inference is, 
that dogs, being use- 
ful for protection 
against both wild 
beasts and wild men, 
were numerous, and 
that, partaking of 
the spirit of that age, 
even the dogs had 
the habit of going to 
meeting. 

Sollendine was 
also pontifex primus; 
he built the first 
bridge. On June 
29, 1699, the town 
voted that “John 
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Sollendine build a sufficient bridge 
over Salmon Brook near Thomas 
Clark’s ffarm house;” but with rare 
thrift and prudence, which the mod- 
ern municipality might well imitate, 
the proviso was added “that the cost 
do not exceed the sum of forty shil- 
lings,” and it was on condition also 
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that the builder should pay one half 
the expense in the first instance him- 
self, and if the bridge was carried 
away by the water within a_ twelve 
month, he was to be at the whole ex- 
pense of rebuilding. 

Near this bridge, on Allds’ road, 
John Lovewell, who had served as an 
ensign under 





Cromwell, and 
also with Cap- 
tain Church in 


the great Narra- 
ganset swamp 
fight, had his 
house. Here, 
just two hundred 
vears ago, on 
the last dav of 
March, at dusk, 
he had an unex- 
pected call from 
three visitors 
from the north, 
who desired to 
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put up for the night. They were 
Hannah Dustin, a woman of forty, the 
mother of twelve children, her nurse, 
widow Mary Neff, who had been cap- 
tured with her by the Indians a fort- 
night before at Haverhill, and Samuel 
Leonardson, a lad of fourteen, who 
had been carried away trom Worces- 
ter a year and a half before. They 
had drifted down the Merrimack forty 
miles in an Indian canoe from the 
mouth of the Contoocook. John 
Lovewell might well have been sur- 
prised at the unusual character of the 
luggage carried by these two women 
and the boy; for besides a tomahawk 
and other plunder, they brought to his 
little dwelling at nightfall the fresh 
scalps, taken by themselves the morn- 
ing before starting, of two Indian 
men, two squaws and their six chil- 
dren, ten in all. They had at first 
merely cut off the Indians’ heads with 
their own tomahawks and _ started 
away, and their grim booty, which 
they turned back to obtain, was the 
result of an afterthought. They re- 
ceived a bounty of £50, one-half of 
which was paid to Mrs. Dustin and 
the remainder in equal shares to her 
companions. The savages, a_ few 
days before, with a hearty contempt 
for child life, had dashed out the 
brains of her baby before the mother’s 
eyes, and had burned the roof-tree 
that sheltered them. One learns to 


do cruel things by the force of exam- 
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ple, and poor Mrs. Dustin proved an 
apt scholar. 

This exposed settlement did not 
wholly escape the perils of savage 
warfare. On the north bank of the 
limpid little stream which runs from 
“Silver Spring” to Salmon Brook, 
Joseph Hassell, Sr., had his house. 
The place where the cellar was can 
vet be seen and is appropriately 
marked. Here, on the night of Sep- 
tember 2, 1691, the enemy appeared, 
and Hassell, his wife Anna, and their 
son Benjamin were slain. At the 
same time Mary, the daughter of 
Patrick Marks, was killed, as tradi- 
tion has it, about a mile north of the 
house near the south bank of the 
Nashua, probably while trying to 
make her escape from her pursuers. 
On the morning of the 28th of the 
same month, Obadiah Perry, Has- 
sell’s son-in-law, and Christopher 
Temple were slain. A rock in the 
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river, about thirty rods above the up- 
per mill, was called Temple Rock, and 
is said to mark the place of his death. 
They were all buried on a little knoll 
near the Lovewell house. 

Capt. William Tyng was the first 
to embrace the offer of £40 a scalp 
made by the general assembly, and 
in the winter of 1703-4 returned from 
Pequawkett with five scalps. Six 
vears later he perished by the toma- 
hawk. Robert Parris, who had a gar- 
rison near Mr. Weld’s in the south- 
ern part of the town, and his wife and 
daughter were slain. Two younger 
girls who hid under a hogshead in the 
cellar escaped; one of them lived to 
become the mother of Col. John 
Goffe. July 3, 1706, a large party of 
Mohawks came from New York and 
attacked the Weld and Galusha gar- 
risons. Goody Cummings, wife of 
John Cummings, Nathaniel Blanch- 
ard, his wife Lydia, and daughter Su- 
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sannah, and Rachel Galusha were 
slain. 

This little advance guard on the 
frontier had become almost a forlorn 
hope. September 4, 1724, a party of 
French Mohawks fell upon Dunsta- 
ble and carried away Nathan Cross 
and Thomas Blanchard whom they 
found upon the north side of the 
Nashua engaged in making turpentine, 
A rescue party of ten was ambushed 
and all but one 
killed. Penhal- 
low relates that a 
second engage- 
ment took place, 
the Indians, elated 
with their success, 
having moved 
down to the an- 
cient ford of the 
Nashua, where 
their further ad- 
vance was re- 
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sisted by the English settlers on 
the south side of the stream. The 
deefense of the little settlement 
was so successful that the Indians 
finally withdrew; but tradition has 
it that, in defiance, they left the 
tude outlines of an Indian’s head 
carved on a large tree by the river’s 
side near the ford. That rough carv- 
ng gave the name of Indian Head to 
the little cluster of houses which years 
later was to be found in that locality, 
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also to one of the national banks of 
the city, and to that renowned hos- 
telry, the Indian Head Coffee House, 
which for many years occupied the 
site of the present elegant First 
Church. The cotton mills of the 
Jackson Company are known as the 
Indian Head mills, and thousands of 
bales of their product have been sent 
to far Cathay, bearing the trademark 
of an Indian’s head, defying all the 
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world to compete 
with the honest 
work of their 


looms. 

Toward the 
close of 1724, 
John Lovewell, 


the son of the first 
settler of that name, together with Jo- 
siah Farwell, Jonathan Robbins and 
forty or fifty others, offered themselves 
to the General Assembly to serve as 
rangers and to “employ themselves in 
Indian hunting one whole year,” if 
they could have suitable encourage- 
ment, which in their memorial they 
put at five shillings a day provided 
they killed any Indians; “and if within 
that time they do not kill any they 
are content to be allowed nothing for 
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their wages, time and trouble.” The 
Bay Colony, having apparently be- 
come of the opinion that “the best In- 
dian is a dead Indian,” accepted their 
services and offered them £100 for 
each scalp and two shillings sixpence 
a day. Their first scalp was taken 
north of the White Mountains, 
December 10, 1724. They next took 
ten more, February 10, 1725, and 
killed a whole party of hostile Indians 
armed with new Canadian guns and 
within two days’ march of our fron- 
tier. This was at Lovewell’s Pond in 
Wakefield. Their third expedition, 
in May following, was disastrous. 
Captain Lovewell and eight more 
were killed outright, while others died 
of their wounds. The chief, Paugus, 
was killed by John Chamberlain, and 
henceforth Dunstable was free from 
the attacks of the savages. 

For thirty vears after Lovewell’s 
fight, or until the beginning of the 
French and Indian War, in 1755, this 
region rapidly increased in popula- 
tion, and settlements were begun as 
far north as Concord. During this 
period the old township was rapidly 
being dismembered. PBrenton’s farm 
became Litchfield. Nottingham West, 
now Hudson, was set off east of the 
Merrimack. North of Pennichuck 
Brook, Rumford, now Merrimack, 
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was incorporated. The West Parish, 
later called Hollis, was taken away, 
and the town itself was severed in 
twain by the location of the province 
line in 1741, so that the greater part 
of the original township was brought 
under the jurisdiction of New Hamp- 
shire. 

At the beginning of the French war 
the command of a regiment of five 
hundred men was given to Col. Joseph 
Blanchard this town. Later he 
was succeeded by Col. Zaccheus Love- 
well, the brother of the hero of Pe- 
quawket. In this command was the 
famous company of rangers led by 
Robert Rogers, with John Stark for 
lieutenant. The forest, says Fox the 
historian, was their home, and they 
excelled even the Indians in cunning 
and hardihood. Everywhere they 
wandered in search of adventures, 
fearless, and cautious, until their very 
name became a terror to the enemy. 
At midnight they traversed the camp 
of the enemy or carried off a sentinel 
from his post as ifin mockery. Their 
blow fell like lightning, and before the 
echo had died away or the alarm sub- 
sided another blow was struck at 
some far-distant point. They fre- 
quently imitated the strategy as well 
as the dress and war paint of their 
savage enemies; and it is no wonder 


of 
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that, after three generations of almost 
continual contact with them, they 
should have taken on some of the ac- 
tual characteristics of their foes. 
Many of the descendants of the first 
settlers of Dunstable took an active 
part in the contest which resulted in 
the overthrow of France on this con- 
tinent. 

The list of the men who were in the 
Revolutionary War comprises nearly 
all the aduit male population; and in 
the Warof 1812,the Mexican War and 
the war for the suppression of the re- 
bellion the town has fully sustained 
her reputation for patriotism. Gen. 
John G. Foster, who was with Ander- 
son at Sumter, an officer in the regu- 
lar army, was a native and resident 


of Nashua. 

The large £&, 
Grand Army 
Post of the 

city bears his 
name. In the 

war for the 
Union, com- 
pany after 


company was 
raised without 
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effort in this city; and on many a well- 
contested field the descendants of the 
early settlers showed by their superb 
valor that they were worthy of their 
virile and sturdy ancestors. Gen. 
Aaron F. Stevens, a distinguished 
lawyer and subsequently member of 
Congress from Nashua, commanded 
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the 13th New Hampshire regiment on 
its organization; and Col. George 
Bowers, a descendant of John and Col. 
Zaccheus Lovewell, who had com- 
manded with distinction a company in 
the Mexican War, was the lieutenant 
colonel of the same regiment. 

On the Fourth of July, 1803, there 
was a celebration on the occasion of 
the launching of a canal boat on the 
Merrimack near the mouth of the 
Nashua. The oration was by Daniel 
Abbot, an eminent lawyer and the 
friend of Webster. The new boat 
was christened The Nashua; and the 
village which kad hitherto borne the 
name Indian Head became Nashua 
Village. Nearly thirty-four years 
later, January 1, 1837, that part of the 
















RUNNELL’S BRIDGE. 
ancient township 
in New Hampshire 
aside its historical and 
time-honored name and 
became Nashua. In 
1853 the town became a 
city. The orthography 
of the name varies in the 
ancient records, being given as Nash- 
away, Nashuway, Nashua, Nasho- 
way and Nashawake. Those familiar 
with the origin of the name generally 
give the long sound to the vowel in 
the last syllable. 

The first dam was built by the 
Lovewells at Salmon Brook about one 


lying 
laid 
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hundred and 
eighty years 
ago; and 
that stream 
has ever 
since fur- 


nished water 
power tor 


FIRE STATION. 


CENTRAL 
purposes. The Un- 
derhill Edge Tool Works’ were 
located near its mouth, and the 
Vale Mills utilize its power at 
the present day. The dam on the 
Merrimack fourteen miles below at 
Lowell, setting the water back, has 
prevented Nashua from obtaining its 
water power from that river. So it 
has come about that the Nashua has 
been the main reliance for power for 
manufacturing purposes, largely sup- 
plemented by the use of 
steam. Both of the large 
cotton manufacturing 
concerns, the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company 
and the Jackson Com- 


pany, are located on this 


manufacturing 


river, the first bringing 
the water about three 
miles from Mine Falls, 


and the other taking its 
power at the dam below 
the Main Street bridge. 
This dam was built orig- 
inally to supply the canal 
connecting the village 
with the Merrimack. The 
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first named 
company was 
chartered = in 
1823, and 
sold the lower 
privilege in 
1825 to the 
Indian Head 
Company 
which began 
to. manufac- 
ture woolens 
the following 
vear. The 
Jackson Com- 
pany was in- 
corporated in 1830 and con- 
verted the establishment into a 
cotton manufactory. These two 
concerns are both under the effi- 
cient management of William D. 
Cadwell, Esq., employ twenty-five 
hundred hands and have a monthly 
pav roll of $66,000. . 

The next important manufac- 


POLICE STATION. 


turing interest in the city to-day 
is the shoe industry, Established 
only twenty-three vears ago, one 


shop, that of the Estabrook-Anderson 
Shoe Company employs a thousand 
hands, and its daily output of shoes 
is ten thousand pairs. Bracket and 
Company employ 250 hands, with a 
pay roll of $12,500. Both these com- 
panies are well housed in spacious 
and substantial brick buildings. The 
Nashua Boot and Shoe Shop employ 
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The card and glazed paper business, 
which has been a considerable and 
profitable industry in Nashua _ for 
many years, having been started in 
1849, is now carried on in a very ex- 
tensive brick building on Franklin 
Street erected for the purpose six or 
seven years ago. 

Nashua is proud of her workmen 
and their work. The engine lathes of 
Flather and Company are of such un- 
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ary engines made by Rollins, the iron 
castings of the Cooperative Company, 
the planers made by Mark Flather, 
the sash, blinds and doors of Gregg 
and Son, the registers made by Enoch 
Shenton, the kits, tubs and barrels 
made in Proctor Brothers’ extensive 
shops, and the White Mountain 
freezers, all serve to sustain the envi- 
able reputation which the city has ac- 
quired. Hall’s Hair Renewer, not 
unknown to fame, Dunlap’s seeds 
and Londonderry Lithia water are all 
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rivaled excellence that they find a 
ready market, not only in this coun- 
try, but in nearly every country in 
Europe as well. “Made in Nashua” 
has come to mean honest work done 
with superior skill, so that many of 
the companies have prefixed the name 
of the city to their corporate names, — 
as the Iron and Steel Company, the 
Saddlery Hardware Company, the 


Textile Machine Company of William 
White, the Iron and Brass Foundry 
The station- 


Company, and others. 


STREET. 


put up in Nashua. The power 
shearer, an interesting and useful ma- 
chine made by the American Shearer 
Company, was invented in Nashua by 
R. T. Smith and J. K. Priest. 

The American system of manufac- 
turing watches, as pursued in Wal- 
tham and Elgin, originated with the 
Nashua Watch Company, which went 
to Waltham. Among the famous in- 
dustries of a former :day were the 
Underhill Edge Tool Company and 
the Nashua Bobbin, Spool and Shut- 
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tle Company, each taken away and 
absorbed by a trust. 

The change from a system of manu- 
facturing on a small scale by hand 
in each household to the use of 
power, the division of labor and em- 
ployment of aggregated capital in 
large establishments has been coinci- 
dent with the rapid growth of Nashua 
and most of the large towns of New 
England as well as elsewhere, and 
suggests many interesting problems. 
In the forthcoming voluminous his- 
tory of Nashua, now in press, a de- 
tailed history of the various industries 
of the city is given in a valuable 
article written by Mr. R. T. Smith, an 
expert in mechanical matters and a 
well-known inventor. 

As we have seen, Dunstable was 
originally a settlement of English 
Puritans within the limits of the Bay 
Colony. The _ settlement of the 
Scotch-Irish fifty years later, in close 
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proximity, at Londonderry, was des- 
tined to change somewhat the char- 
acter of the people in the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Mor- 
rison, both authors of histories of 
towns within their sphere of influence, 
insist that Scotch-Irish is the proper 
appellation of these people, while our 
genial friend Colonel Linehan, with 
equal insistency claims they were 
Irish and not Scotch at all, and never 
called themselves Scotch or Scotch- 
Irish,—though some like the emi- 
grant ancestor of General Stark were 
not born in Ireland but in Scotland, 
and that, Ireland being the original 
Scotia whence all the inhabitants of 
Scotland came a thousand vears ago, 
all the inhabitants of Ireland were 
necessarily Scotch. I hope I do not 
misstate his argument. 

3e that as it may, these Presby- 
terians from the north of Ireland were 
inclined originally to be clannish, they 
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were capable of entertaining strong 
prejudices, and, perhaps from a lack 
of cordiality in their reception, con- 
ceived a hearty hatred of the Puritans 
and their descendants within the Bay 
Colony. This strong race soon 
spread through the adjoining towns, 
sending out many swarms from the 
parent hive, and not a few settled in 
Nashua. Of this sturdy stock were 
Gen. George Stark, Col. A. H. Dun- 
lap, Hon. Albert McKean, Hon. 
Orren C. Mocre, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Telegraph and member 
of Congress, all now deceased, and 
the Whittemores, the McQuestens, 
Allds, Wilsons and many others 
prominent in the history of the town. 

The date of the advent of the undis- 
putedly Irish in Nashua is the year of 
the last great famine in Ireland. 
Shortiy after that they began to come 
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in considerable numbers, and_ the 
movement though now diminished 
has not wholly ceased. Accused by 
their English neighbors at home of 
being lazy and thriftless, here they 
have shown the opposite character- 
istics. No labor has been too ardu- 
ous for them, and their constantly im- 
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proving condition is a_ significant 
commentary upon such adverse 
criticism. In the third generation 


the peculiarities of speech and physi- 
ognomy regarded as Irish, entirely 
disappear, and they are Americans. 
The influx of Canadian French into 
Nashua began in earnest a generation 
ago. The absence of the native born 
producers in the ranks of the Union 
army, the great waste of all the prod- 
ucts of human industry entailed by 
the war and the consequent demand 
for labor and increase of wages 
brought them here. At first they 
came a few at a time to work through 
the summer and return; then they be- 
gan to stay a little longer; and finally 
irom their earnings they established 
homes for themselves, and tgen their 
priests came also and buil@€hurches 
and parochial schools, and now they 
have prosper- 
ous parishes. 
At first they 
were inclined 
to believe 
there was no 
God _ across 
the border and 
that they 
would be 
threatened 
with all pos- 
sible dangers 
both  tem- 
poral and spir- 
itual ; but 
they have 
found = their 
fears were 
groundless. 
Their pastors 
keep up the 
French — lan- 
guage in their 
churches and schools, in order that 
they may be in less danger of los- 
ing the faith; but the children all 
learn English. They have drifted 
from their provincial isolation into 
the current of American progress, 
which cannot be resisted. They still 
continue to come whenever there is 
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an increase in the local demand for 
labor; but they no longer come as 
their fathers did with their Indian 
allies armed with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, traversing: the frozen 
wastes of the wilderness in the dead 
of winter and leaving caches of food 
at intervals to insure a safe return 
with their captives. Now they glide 
swiftly along the Grand Trunk or 
Canadian Pacific clad in the garb of 
peace and ready to do any honest 
work. And they are welcome; there 
is work for 
them to do, 
and they do it 
well. They 
are engaged 
in the annexa- 
tion of Canada 
to the United 


States piece- 
meal. They 
leave behind 
them the bar- 
ren lands 


where for 
more than two 
centuries they 


have hiber- 
nated, and 
bring with 


them all that 
is of any value, 
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stout hearts 
and strong 
and willing 
hands. 

In 1760, 
when they 


surrendered 
to the British, 


there were 
sixty thou- 
sand French 


m Canada. 
Of their two 
and one-half 
millions of de- 
scendants 


who are alive 
to-day, Mr. 
Mercier, the 


ex-premier of 
the Dominion, shortly before his 
death assured the writer that one- 
half had already crossed into the 
United States. They are the most 
fecund race in Christendom, while the 
home stock in France are probably 
the reverse. Pierre Lessard _ of 
Nashua is one of twenty-seven chil- 
dren, the mother of all of whom was 
living a short time ago, at an ad- 
vanced age, at St. Hyacinthe. She 
also was one of twenty-seven chil- 
dren, all having the same mother. 
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There are two French Catholic 
churches in Nashua. The parish of 
Father Milette is the larger of the two 
and comprises all of Nashua south of 
the river. His church is on Hollis 
Street. On the north side, on 
Chandler Street, the parish of Father 
Lessard is erecting a spacious and 
lofty church of gray marble. On 
Kinsley Street a pretty little chapel 
has been built for the use of the 
Protestant French. 

The Irish Catholics have their place 
of worship on Temple Street, in a 
church built under the auspices of 
Rev. John O’Donnel, the first Cath- 
olic priest settled in Nashua. Father 
Buckle is the present pastor. Their 
parochial school is on Spring Street 
opposite the High School. 

Nashua has a system of well-graded 
public schools unsurpassed by any in 
the state. There are nineteen school 
buildings with over twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils. The system is complete 
from the kindergarten to the high 
school and training school for 
teachers. Most of the school build- 
ings are a credit to the city and are 
pleasantly located. Two handsome 
new schoolhouses have just been 
completed. 

The city has a free public library of 
15,000 volumes, now located in Odd 
Fellows Block. A new library build- 
ing is in contemplation, for which a 
conspicuous site fronting the whole 
length of Main Street has been se- 
cured. For the erection of this build- 
ing, Mrs. Mary A. Hunt and Miss 
Mary B. Hunt, the widow and 
daughter of the late Hon. John M. 
Hunt, a native of Nashua and a suc- 
cessful banker and business man, gave 
in 1892 the sum of $50,000. The giit 
was in memory of the husband and 
father and was but the beginning oi 
other and still more important bene- 
factions by the same donors. The 
initiative for the establishment of the 
library was taken thirty years ago by 
the “Young Ladies Soldiers’ Aid 
Society,” an association of about fifty 
patriotic young ladies of Nashua 
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formed for the purpose indicated by 
its name. A iair was held and $1,200 
raised, the books of “The Union 
Athenaeum” and of the library kept 
at the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s office were donated and the 
support of the city obtained, and the 
library finally opened to the public. 
The schools make free usé of the 
volumes upon the shelves, and the 
work done by the library fairly supple- 
ments the work of the public schools. 
The library has a reading room in 
which are kept many of the leading 
periodicals and newspapers. This 
room is open from g A. M. tog P. M. 
on week days and on Sundays from 2 
to 5 P. M. Miss Harriet Crombie is 
the librarian. Two daily newspapers, 
both republican, the Telegraph and the 
Press, are published in Nashua. The 
latter succeeds the Gazette which was 
for many years the organ of the dem- 
ocracy of the city under the manage- 
ment of Gen. Israel Hunt, B. B. 
Whittemore and others, and is now 
edited by William O. Clough. The 
Telegraph was tounded by Albin 
Beard and his brother Alfred about 
1833, and was first issued as a weekly 
under the name of the New Hampshire 
Telegraph. Alfred Beard died soon 
after the beginning of its publication 
and the papér continued under the 
ownership of Albin Beard, who was 
also its editor until his death in 1862. 
Mr. Beard, who was a great favorite, 
was one of the first mayors of Nashua, 
and his paper had a wide circulation 
and influence in this section of the 
state. Mr. Beard’s funny stories and 
quaint witticisms will long be remem- 
bered by the residents of Nashua of 
the last generation. Fora year anda 
half after the death of Mr. Beard, the 
present writer had the editorial man- 
agement of the paper. Some time 
subsequently the paper came into the 
possession of Hon. Orren C. Moore, 
a man of rare natural ability and 
energy. He began the issue of a daily 
edition and kept up its publication 
until his death, in 1893. The paper 
under his management was always a 
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wholesome family paper. No 
improper advertisement could find a 
place within its columns, and its edi- 
torial opinions were never for sale. 
He was never afraid single handed 
and alone to attack any form of in- 
justice. If a public corporation 
sought to put a blanket mortgage 
upon the resources of the community 
by means of watered stock, he was 
quick to see the iniquity and take up 
arms against it; and the people soon 
came to know him and have confi- 
dence in his motives even when they 
differed from him in his conclusions. 
The publishing company is now under 
the management of his widow, Mrs. 
Nancy W. Moore. Mr. James M. 
Adams is the editor. 

Nashua is well supplied with 
churches. Besides those mentioned 
there is a large Baptist Society 
which continues to worship in the 
brick church it has long occupied. 
This society has two offshoots. A 
chapel on Crown Hill and the French 
chapel in Kinsley Street already men- 
tioned. The original society was the 
largest in the state, with the largest 
congregation of any in that denom- 
ination. The present pastor is the 
Rev. Charles L. White. 

The Unitarian Society occupy the 
picturesque old church adjoining the 
Nashua Cemetery, where rest so many 
of the former residents of the town. 
Here beneath the shelter of the ancient 
oaks repose the remains of the 
brothers Beard, Col. L. W. Noyes, 
Hon. Charles Williams, Gen. George 
Stark, Hon. Charles G. Atherton, who 
forty years ago was a member of the 
United States Senate from New 
Hampshire, Gen. John G. Foster and 
many others of the professional and 
business men of Nashua. The church 
seems to harmonize with its surround- 
ings. The pastor is Rev. Enoch 
Powell. 

The handsome new edifice of the 
First Congregational Church is of 
granite. Here worship one of the 
largest societies in the city, under the 
ministry of Rev. Cyrus Richardson. 


The building on Main Street next to 
the Post Office, formerly occupied by 
this society is now owned by the Free 
Baptist Society, Rev. C. S. Perkins, 
pastor. Pilgrim Church stands on 
the site formerly occupied by the 
Olive Street Church, for many years 
one of the interesting landmarks of 
the city. This society was formed 
by the union of the Pearl Street Con- 
gregational Society with the Olive 
Street Society. Rev. Reuben A. 
Beard is now the minister of the 
church. 

The Methodists of the city are 
united in one society, and worship in 
their handsome brick church on Main 
Street under the ministry of Rev. J. 
M. Durell. The Church of the Good 
Shepherd is a handsome stone church 
on Main Street. Rev. James Good- 
win is the rector. 

The water of Pennichuck Brook is 
pumped into a reservoir on Winter 
Hill in the north part of the city and 
furnishes an unfailing supply of good 
water. The waterworks are owned 
by a private company, which has re- 
cently made many improvements and 
is well managed. A private corpora- 
tion also lights the streets. With the 
agitation of municipal reform the 
question of ownership by the city of 
its water and electric-light plants is 
under discussion. 

Nashua is one of the most favored 
centres in New England. Six rail- 
roads converge here from all quarters 
of the compass, so that this city can- 
not be excelled as a shipping point. 
All these different lines are now leased 
to the Boston and Maine Company, 
and the handling and transfer of 
freight and passengers are all done 
under a single management. That 
railroad has recently constructed large 
freight sheds and storehouses. The 
surface of the ground is such that the 
city can be extended in nearly every 
direction, and the several lines of rail- 
road are laid out so that there are 
many good chances for the location of 
large plants using steam or electricity 
as a motive power along the different 
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lines. Many of the most successful 
manufacturing concerns in the city 
have already taken advantage of such 
locations and thereby effected a great 
saving in the cost of manufacture. 
Coupled with this advantage for the 
location of such large plants handling 
heavy freights and requiring large 
space, is to be considered the generous 
policy of the city, which invariably 
gives any worthy industry desiring to 
locate here, exemption from taxation 
for a term of ten years. 

While the locations for large indus- 
trial plants by the railroads are by no 
means exhausted, there are also 
eligible building sites in healthful sit- 
uations for large houses with spacious 
grounds and wholesome and desirable 
surroundings to be obtained within 
three quarters of a mile of the city hall. 
This is notably the case on Fairmount 
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Heights, a broad level terrace half a 
mile long in the northwest part of the 
city, at an altitude of fifty f€et above 
the level of Main Street, with beautiful 
views in all directions. Many hand- 
some houses have been recently built 
on the Lowell road and on Concord 
Street, somewhat farther away and 
beyond the compact part of the city. 
The Nashua street railway with its 
commodious cars furnishes an easy 
means of reaching any part of the city. 
This electric railroad plant is planned 
to accommodate a city of twice the 
present population of Nashua. The 
industrial growth of the city has been 
steady and sure without a break for 
the past quarter of a century. With- 
out haste and without rest, moving 
steadily forward, Nashua seems 
destined to continue indefinitely on 
her career of prosperity. 


OF LOVE. 


By Alexander Blair Thaw. 


Which parted thy dear life from mine, 


S INCE love’s blind eyes have pierced that veil 


The sun of love shall never fail. 


From out the flame of passion’s pale 
White heat a living light doth shine, 
Since love’s blind eyes have pierced that veil. 


Beneath this light must still prevail 


Earth’s inmost fire. 


Lo! by this sign 


The sun of love shall never fail. 


Why must we seek some mystic Grail, 
And shun the cup of earth’s pure wine, 
Since love’s blind eyes have pierced that veil 


Which like a darkening cloud did trail 
Sometime between my soul and thine? 
The sun of love shall never fail; 





For now among our senses frail 

Hath grown some sense almost divine,— 
Since love’s blind eves have pierced that veil. 
The sun of love shall never fail! 
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By Lewts E. 
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| tide is nearly full. 
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hy KN But Roland Rankie 
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pretended to be very 
much interested and, looking lazily 
from the hammock, merely said: 
“Can’t do it. Run along without 
me.” 

So the young man in the immacu- 
late flannels down on the stone whart 
climbed over the side of the yacht and, 
with various directions to the skipper 
to avoid all appearance of evil in 
rough waters, stowed himself forward 
and began to tell the other members 
of the party the story of one of his 
many mishaps. He was the son of a 
very worthy family, and as guileless 
as the youngest sea gull that dipped 
the crest of the waves that day. The 
yacht had passed out of the mouth of 
the river and caught the smell of the 
sea beyond, when Roland Rankie 
threw down his book and walked up 
to the inlet where his canoe was tied. 
Its paddles were already upon the 
landing, and the cushions, bright 
colored and fragrant of pine needles, 
were arrayed as for some expected 
passenger. The swelling waters were 
swinging the other canoes gently 
about, and thad nearly blocked the 
mouth of the inlet with the larger 
boats; but a few skilful strokes of the 
paddle shot Rankie’s birchbark craft 
into free waters and headed it up the 
Kennebec River. 

Now at certain times of the day, 
when the tide is out, the river is a very 
narrow stream, hurrying to the sea be- 
tween muddy, shell-ribbed banks and 
shrinking far from the inlets and the 
protecting piers. But when the tide 
is full, the river rushes boldly in from 
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the sea, running high to wharves that 
were so well out of its reach, swelling 
inland to the salt grasses and the foot 
of the pines,—a broad, noble river, 
carrying the yachts safely to the Ken- 
nebunkport bridge and holding the 
tide of the happy summer life nearly a 
mile from the sea. At such times the 
stream is dotted with canoes and 
pleasure boats borne on by the waters 
with only the need of a guiding oar. 

So there was no need for Roland 
Rankie, on this fair August morning, 
to dig his paddle into the water with 
such vigor, unless indeed he wished to 
race the tide. But he did it, as he had 
done nearly every morning for a week 
before, and then, as he neared one of 
the summer houses upon the bank, he 
stopped paddling almost entirely, in 
direct contradiction to his former 
haste. 

When a young man falls in love at 
the seashore, the passion, however 
sweet and headstrong, is very apt to 
die out with the wind or lose its 
strength with the receding tide. But 
when, on the other hand, a young man 
follows the object of his love to the 
ocean, his affection grows stronger 
and healthier, like the growth of a 
tropical plant for a time held away 
from the warm sunshine. Now this 
was just what had happened to young 
Roland Rankie, sturdy, manly fellow 
that he was; for the August sun that 
had tanned his skin had so stirred the 
fancies in his brain, that he was driven 
to the point where he must tell of his 
love and learn the answer to its mes- 
sage. He may have had this avowal 
in mind when he refused to join the 
yachting party of Tommy Tann- 
hauser, he of the immaculate flannels; 
or the opportunity may only have sug- 
gested it later. At any rate, it came 
about. : 
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When he reached the tiny wharf in 
front of her father’s house, she was 
already there, a fair fresh girl of 
twenty-two, gowned with the most be- 
coming of duck suits, and crowned 
with the sauciest of boating caps. 
He made his morning greeting with- 
out betraying any emotion, but 
lingered over her name when he called 
her Grace, and held both her hands 
for a moment when he assisted her 
into the canoe. Then he paddled 
away from the shore, and they drifted 
with the stream. Past pennant-hung 
vachts they floated, by the dingy old 
schooners that always seemed to have 
crept up to the bridge and gone to 
sleep; under the bridge itself and by 
the bobbing Norton wharf they went, 
until Rankie turned into one of the 
little creeks that are the beauty of the 
stream, and they were undisturbed by 
the current, among the shadows of the 
pines. And then it was that the 
strength of his love came over him, 
and he told her of it in an honest, 
simple manner, with no extravagant 
sentiment or book taught formulas, 
but with a thrill in his earnest voice 
which to a woman is the truest note of 
eloquence and sincerity. 

On the face of it, there was no 
reason why his suit should be rejected. 
they were both of the same social set 

1 town; he had prospects to match 
her high education; and besides, when 
a man can canoe every day with the 
girl of his choice, to the utter dis- 

omfort of Tommy Tannhauser and 

ther scions of wealth, he is led into 
believing that she does not at least 
look unkindly upon him. So Roland 
Rankie told of his love with little fear 
as to the answer. 

They were facing each other in the 
canoe, she among the cushions and he 
on the little seat forward with his 
paddle resting on the bank. She was 
attentive when he first began to speak, 
and after he had finished looked critic- 
ally at him for a moment in silence. 
Then she said:— 

“lam so sorry, Roland! Do you 
think that you really love me?” Her 
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tone, hard while sympathetic, dis- 
turbed him. 

“Love you, Grace!” he exclaimed 
hotly. ‘Do you think I am a man to 
say what I have said for the mere fun 
of the thing?” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Roland,” 
she said, with less of the hardness in 
her voice. “I know that you are 
sincere; but don’t you feel that what 
you call love now is not lasting,—that 
it is only the sensation of pleasant sur- 
roundings, and the desire to retain it? 
Don’t you understand me?” 

He did not understand, not for a 
moment, and his good sense told him 
that he was no fool above other men, 
even if she did set him down for 
a youth of fancy. “Perhaps it is only 
a sensation of pleasant surroundings 
that other men have felt since the 
world began!” he said rather roughly. 

The young woman saw what was 
passing in his mind and, leaning 
forward, said to him very kindly: 
“There has been no lasting love. 
Men have been loyal, and women 
have been true; but there has always 
been as much regret as happiness.” 

Rankie looked upon her as if she 
had said quietly that there was no God, 
but she went on: “I have studied this 
matter deeply. Psychology was a 
fad with many of us girls at college. 
With me it became an earnest study, 
and | followed it until I was nearly 
lost in confusion. Sometimes | 
thought that I had gone into it too far, 
it was such a shock to me.” She 
paused for a moment, and looked wist- 
fully across the river. Thoroughly 
disturbed, and not knowing what tack 
to take, Rankie kept silent until she 
resumed: “We are strange organiza- 
tions. If we havea certain amount of 
pleasure, the brain is wearied and 
seeks rest in an equal amount of sad- 
ness. That is why so many of us have 
the blues. Our intellect gives us 
ideas; these in turn cause emotion and 
furnish a motive. When there is 
motive, there is choice and rational 
action.” 

“Well, that is all right,” cried 
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Roland, finally catching the driit of 
her mental philosophy and springing 
to his own defense. ‘My intellect 
was good and, the other things follow- 
ing, it is perfectly rational action when 
I ask you to be my wife.” 

“But the fault is this,” she answered. 
“The intellect cannot hold firm the 
same ideas, and when they are 
changed the whole chain is broken, 
and the rational action has only a 
memory, which itself is delusive, to 
guide it. Only so long as the beauti- 
ful predominates around us, our 
zsthetic emotions make life full of 
gladness.” 

“But I don’t see how this is in any 
way to prevent your marrying me,” he 
interrupted. “With our combined 
intellects we ought to be able to shun 
the ugly in life. You haven’t said that 
you don’t love me.” 

The tide was beginning to turn, and 
the canoe felt the slight change, and 
began to lose its tranquility. Rankie 
tried to steady it, and finally pushed 
off again. He did it all mechanically, 
but it afforded them both a moment’s 
relief. He broke the silence that fol- 
lowed by saying: “I see nothing in 
what you have said to prevent your 
loving me.” This, he felt, was in the 
right direction. He was not prepared 
for what followed. 

“There is everything, Roland,” she 
said with a startled tone in her voice. 
“You must understand what I have 
told to nobody else. I have lost all 
power of loving. I have the warmest 
regard for my friends, but love for 
none of them.” 

Rankie grasped the paddle resting 
across his knee, and tried to connect 
what she had said with the sunny 
nature that had made her so popular. 
“You have never shown it,” he said 
simply. 

“No,—because I have fought 
against it,” she answered. “It began 
by my analyzing the feelings around 
me. If there was laughter I looked 


carefully into the cause, and saw the 
mental picture and then the physical 
If there was sorrow, I be- 
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gan to inquire into the mental shock 
that had caused it and determine the 
length of time the impression would 
remain. For the last few months I 
have analyzed and dissected human 
emotions until I have lost the power of 
feeling bad if my closest friend has 
sorrow. You cannot understand 
what this means to me. I would give 
the world if somebody would destroy 
my theories.” 

Roland Rankie took his cue there, 
and determined that if reasoning 
could win her he would reason as he 
had never had occasion to do before. 
He did not feel quite prepared to be- 
gin at once, so he asked her to tell him 
more about her theories, but made no 
further reference to his proposal. 
This action put her more at ease, and 
as he paddled slowly down the stream 
she talked earnestly of the mental 
creation of ideals, the philosophic 
imagination and the cosmic emotions. 
Other canoeists who passed them 
thought it the idle conversation of a 
summer day. When the wharf in 
front of her house was_ reached, 
Roland did not offer to go ashore and 
finish the conversation, but said: 
“Remember the river carnival is on 
to-night. I shall call for you at eight 
o’clock.” 

“Thank you,” she said with evident 
relief at the outcome. “You are the 
best man of sense I have ever known. 
I am so glad that we can remain 
friends as we were.” 

“Nonsense!” he answered gaily. 
“We shall be married within a year. 
Bring a wrap to-night, for you may be 
out late.” And then he paddled down 
to the beach, at the mouth of the river, 
where the gay bathers were beginning 
to sport themselves, and, sitting apart 
from the merry groups of youths and 
maidens, with his back to a sand hill, 
remained there, deep in thought, until 
the bathers had all left the water and 
gone away and until finally there re- 
mained on the beach nobody but him- 
self and the old man who cared for 
the row of bathing houses. Then he 
got up and, walking back through the 
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waving salt grasses that grew in places 
nearly to the foam of the breakers, 
found that his canoe was beached ten 
feet above the water. 


At eight o’clock that evening the 
light of a thousand grotesque lanterns 
shone along the bank of the river 
lined by the hotels and summer 
houses. The club houses were bril- 
liant to the water’s edge, and the old 
bridge, far up the stream, was a rare 
network of fanciful lights. Bonfires 
and torches were burning on the 
opposite shore, and the river itself was 
already dotted with the brilliant floats 
that were to take part in the river 
parade. In the ancient squares of the 
town, hay carts were discharging 
laughing groups of young people 
from the surrounding beaches, for 
straw rides were still proper, if one did 
not mind the inconvenience of that 
mode of travel. Every foot of van- 
tage ground on the wharves was 
already taken. 

Rankie paused before he entered his 
canoe, to note the picture of beauty 
about him. The tide was coming in 
full, and every mark of disfigurement 
in the stream was far below the sur- 
face. Other young men in ducks and 
white sweaters or flannels were al- 
ready paddling from the canoe 
wharves, and the sound of merry 
voices came to him from every hand. 
It seemed to him that he had never 
known the river more beautiful upon a 
carnival night, and vet he was not 
without misgivings as to the effect it 
would have upon the fair passenger he 
proposed to entertain for the evening. 
It occurred to him as he started up the 
river, that the task he had set for him- 
self was a rather weighty one for such 
a night. He had been out before in 
carnival time, and he smiled at the 
romance of those evenings of the past. 
He was sure that he had never said 
anything resulting from deep think- 
ing then. 

But youth is still youth in spite of 
all theories; and when a little later 
Rankie had assisted Grace Maitland 
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to her seat among the cushions, he felt 
none of the awkwardness in the situa- 
tion that might have been expected 
after the conversation of the morning. 
The procession of decorated boats was 
already forming, and the music of a 
serenade from the land was borne 
across the water. It was necessary 
for them to take the other side of the 
stream, and for a few moments they 
were both kept busy in steering clear 
of other crafts. They passed many 
people whom they knew, and answered 
pleasantly the salutations; and then 
the brilliant procession started, with 
a small hurricane of applause from the 
shore and a salute of rockets and 
Roman candles from along the river 
front. It was indeed a scene of 
beauty, a dream upon the river which 
would leave its sensation of pleasure 
for many a day, and they both enjoyed 
its rich color with all the appreciation 
of enthusiastic youth. 

“The mind is indeed attuned to the 
perfect,” she said at length. “It is sad 
that it should be discouraged at the 
imperfections it receives.” 

“It need not be, if it is a healthy 
mind,” Rankie replied shortly,— 
“unless it has lost its way in the 
maze.” 

That was a challenge to defend her 
theories, and she accepted it promptly. 
She soon realized, however, that she 
had something stronger to encounter 
than the opposition of a man who 
loved her. He was arguing on her 
own line of thinking, and bringing a 
trained logic to bear upon her. 

“Don’t lose yourself in trying to 
grasp the thought of eternity,” he said 
once, after she had concluded a 
spirited explanation of the classifica- 
tion of emotions as having responded 
to certain conditions since the world 
began. “You haven’t had enough 
practice,” he added, not unkindly. 

For the first time she was above the 
necessity of concealing her true feel- 
ings, and she rallied to the attack with 
a calmness which he himself thought 
rather superb. “This fairyland,” she 
said, “so beautiful now,—where is its 
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power beyond the creation of a nobic 
emotion?” 

“Beauty is not an emotion, any 
more than life,” he responded; “else 
where would the progress in art have 
been?” 

Their conversation was interrupted 
by an accident a short distance up the 
stream. One of the boats in the pro- 
cession had taken fire from a lantern, 
and in a moment was a blaze of flame. 
The boat had been draped to represent 
a garden, and blossoming from it was 
an immense tulip, the petals of delicate 
tissue paper on light frames, and the 
pistil nothing less than a young man 
in becoming costume. 

The tide had turned. and Rankie 
had been drifting with the stream; but 
he turned when a cry from another 
boat gave warning of the accident, 
and paddled to the assistance of the 
burning blossom. There had been 
nearer aid, however, and when he 
arrived the blaze was extinguished 
and nothing remained of the flower 
but Tommy Tannhauser, drenched to 
the skin, but otherwise uninjured. 

“They have watered this flower too 
much, Roland,” he said comically; and 
this gave such a humorous turn to the 
affair that further discussion of psy- 
chological subjects was out of the 
question. This was not satisfactory 
to Rankie, for he had meant to win, 
and matters now stood but little better 
than an armed truce. 

Whenever there is a carnival night, 
there are lunches late in the evening, 
and it is long past midnight when the 
last lights have gone out along the 
shore. Rankie and Miss Maitland 
were hailed by a boatload of their 
friends soon after the river parade was 
dismissed, and invited to one of the 
parties. So they paddled down 
stream, for the house was near by St.- 
Anne’s-by-the-Sea, and their nearest 
stopping place was at the last pier in 
the river. 

The river had fallen rapidly when 
they returned to the shore an hour 
and a half later, and the lights were 
nearly all lost in the darkness. The 
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canoe was tied beside the float, point- 
ing toward the sea. 

“There, I have forgotten my wrap,” 
said the young woman, looking back 
along the path by which they had 
come. 

“It is on the piazza,” he replied, 
dropping the rope that he had begun 
to untie. “It will not take a moment 
to go for it.” 

He ran lightly back, following the 
wooden walk that made the way easier 
around the Ocean Bluff House. He 
found the wrap, but was detained for 
a moment or two while he explained 
his return. As he again passed the 
hotel upon the bluff, he thought that 
there came to him from the sea one 
sharp cry, and that it called his name. 
He stopped and listened, but heard 
only the wash of the waves upon the 
shore, and hurried along to the river. 
In those brief moments in which he 
ran there flashed before his mind a 
thought that set his face stern and 
hard. His voice sounded strange as 
he called to her from the darkness. 
No answer of any kind came. He 
had reached the float in a moment. 
One paddle was lying where he had 
leit it, but the canoe was gone, and the 
river was running mad to the sea. 

There was a dory beached above 
the pier, he remembered, and he 
sprang to where he had seen it. All 
of his strength was required to place it 
in the water, although it was a pleasure 
craft, with cushions and a stern rail. 
He felt grateful that the oars had not 
been carried away. On any but a 
carnival night they would not have 
been left inthe boat. The dory turned 
down the stream as soon as he jumped 
in, and was already under way when 
he placed the paddles in the oarlocks. 
As he straightened back into position 
he was facing up the stream where 
only so short a time before the glory 
of a thousand varied lights had made 
bright the way. It was very dark 
now, with only the embers of fires 
burning along the shore. The lights 
in the houses were nearly all dead; 
only one gabled cottage was still 
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brilliant, and there came to him from 
the open windows the sound of the 
Mendelssohn wedding march. The 
muscles of his arms swelled as he bent 
to the oars, and the boat shot along 
faster than the rushing tide. He had 
passed the walls of the breakwater and 
was caught in the roll of the waves 
before he paused, and then it was only 
to shout in a loud voice: “Grace!” 

He could hear the fall of the 
breakers as they broke in foam upon 
the beach, and the deeper roar of the 
sea upon the rocks. He thought of 
the canoes carried out to sea by day 
and brought in only when the 
promptest warning had been given; 
he remembered how soon they were 
overturned when caught in the 
trough, and in a frenzy of despair he 
shouted again. It seemed minutes 
that he listened, and then there came 
an answer far out to his left: 

“Here, Roland, here,—I am trying 
to keep her head to the waves!” 

O, the joy now of sturdy strength! 
His oars touched the water and flashed 
across the crests of the waves as if 
moved by a machine. The click of 
the oarlocks came with the regularity 
of a Henley race. There was some- 
thing now to row for,—and he knew 
well how the greatest speed was 
gained. Five minutes passed,—as 
much as five; and then the dread came 
over him that he might be too late,— 
and his voice rang out again. The 
answer was much nearer, so near that 
he heard the note of exhaustion in it. 
No shout from the throngs of his own 
college could have so urged him on in 
a race. 

Drenched with spray and trying 
with all her strength to keep the head 
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of the rapidly filling canoe to the 
waves, he found her at last. Her face 
was white, and her eyes were straining 
into the night before her. In that one 
awful hour all her theories of life and 
her philosophy of death had gone 
from her and failed her utterly. She 
was back to the primitive order of 
things, a human being fighting for her 
existence. There were but two 
things, life and death, and the one was 
tossed in the awful clutches of the 
other. 

Roland shipped the oars as his boat 
struck the canoe and, leaning down 
quickly as he did so, caught her in his 
arms and lifted her from the deep. A 
rolling wave had parted the frail craft 
from them and rolled it beneath the 
brine before he could steady the 
stronger boat again. And they knew 
that the danger was not past then,— 

.for they were on the way to the open 
sea, with the tide strong from land. 

But love guided the first sailor 
home, and will ever be the brightest 
beacon that shows the way to port. 
They did not speak while he turned 
the boat about and began the hard 
pull back to the land. It had seemed 
as if all was understood between them 
in that moment when he lifted her 
from the sinking canoe and had felt 
her arms about him. But it was not 
until they were once more within the 
friendly shelter of the breakwater that 
she said, with a great sweetness in her 
voice: 

“One does love the old world so,— 
and you, dear!” 

There were no lights now in the 
cottage with the gabled roof, but the 
wedding march which he had heard 
was ringing in his brain. 









Sates 


¢é UMEROUS reasons have been 
N given for the rejection of the Ar- 
bitration treaty, but there can 

be no doubt, from what was said 


in the debate and in conversation by sen- 
ators, that the dominant cause was a com- 
bination of hatred and distrust of England 
and an unwillingness to give her the ad- 
vantage which it was thought she would 
derive from the treaty. England was 
treated as our hereditary foe, instead of 
our hereditary friend, and the attitude of 
the English government toward the Ar- 
menians and the Greeks in Turkey and the 
Boers in Africa was harped upon. The 
most effective argument was summed up 
by a senator in the remark to-day: ‘If we 
ratify this treaty, within fifteen minutes the 
news would be flashed around the world 
that we have made what most nations 
would regard as a close and special alliance 
with England, and we do not want to put 
ourselves into that attitude.’ All the influ- 
ences which are against England appeared 
in the opposition to the treaty, and accom- 
plished its destruction.” 


We find this passage in the de- 
spatch telegraphed to the leading 
Boston newspaper by its Washington 
correspondent on May 5, after the 
rejection on that day of the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty by the 
Senate. We have had the curiosity 
to look back through the files of the 
same newspaper to December, 1895, 
and read the Washington despatches 
reporting the feeling at the capital on 
the day following President Cleve- 
land’s startling Venezuela message, 
which may properly be regarded as 
the provocation of the aun which 
led up to the arbitration treaty which 
has just been rejected. The most sig- 
nificant passage in the despatches of 
that day is the following: 


“The popularity of the message in the 
country generally was the first thing that 
most senators and representatives spoke of. 
The war spirit, as a result of thirty years of 
peace, is supposed to be rising in the 
country; and the hereditary hatred of 
Great Britain, the desire of the South to 
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battle once 
American flag, and the impatience of the 
young men of the country with the slow 
processes of reward in peaceful pursuits 
were all mentioned as reasons why the 
suggestion of the possible war would be 
popular.” 


march to 


* 
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“The hatred of England,”—that is 
the one thing which appears at the 
beginning and reappears at the end; 
and that is the main thing in the 
whole matter. In this alone has 
there been any consistency, or any 
pretence of consistency, among the 
senators who have now written their 
names in the blackest roll of shame in 
the recent records of Congress or of 
the republic. All else is self-stultifi- 
cation and hollow mockery. In 
1895 these men were posing piously 
as the doughty champions of arbitra- 
tion. That was their chief stock in 
tré ast a fortnight. We 
are in this thing the representatives of 
the modern humanitarian idea as 
against the bulldozing and brutality 
of the past, of the method of reason 
against the method of force,—that 
was the cry. Our position is strong 
and we can confidently abide the ver- 
dict of the future—that was the 
word again and again—because we 
have planted ourselves upon the 
great principle of arbitration, which 
commands the future. It was be- 
cause Great Britain had refused to 
arbitrate her differences with Ven- 
ezuela that Mr. Cleveland,—who is 
at least to be credited with sincerity 
and uprightness and is not a whited 
sepulchre,—issued _ his threatening 
message demanding arbitration. 
“Having labored faithfully for many 
years to induce Great Britain to sub- 
mit this dispute to impartial arbitra- 
tion,”—that was his plea and _ his 























apology,—having so labored and so 
failed, | now do so and so. If Great 
Britain would accept the principle of 
arbitration in the case and act upon it, 
then, even though arbitration gave 
her every acre which she claimed, the 
President was content; and the patri- 
otic, pious senators all said, Amen. 
“Our views”—so wrote Mr. Olney to 
Lord Salisbury—‘‘call for a definite 
decision upon the point whether 
Great Britain will consent or will de- 
cline to submit the Venezuela boun- 
dary question in its entirety to im- 
partial arbitration.” Mr. Olney was 
a hero—for at least a fortnight—with 
the noble senators from Nevada and 
other great states; and—for at least 
a fortnight—he was almost as good 
as a Republican in the eyes even of 
the fastidious Matthew Stanley Quay, 
that connoisseur and criterion of the 
important political virtues. And Mr. 
Olney, be it warmly said, although 
guilty in his correspondence of some 
extraordinary theories and distinc- 
tions,—classifying England as the 
representative of monarchism over 
against the Spanish South American 
republics as the representatives of the 
idea of self-government in the world, 
—Mr. Olney is an upright, down- 
right man, a man in earnest, and not 
a humbug. For his championship of 
arbitration, of arbitration in general 
as well as in particular, the senators 
praised him, the 26 as well as the 43. 
Was it not the pride of the Great Re- 
public that she was the _ steadfast 
leader in this enlightened modern pol- 
icv; and did not Great Britain show, 
bv her rejection of it in this Ven- 
ezuelan exigency, that after all she 
belonged at heart among the effete 
despotisms? Our President’s mes- 
sage, backed by a century of senators 
more or less, would teach her a thing 
or two, not only about the Monroe 
doctrine, but about the general mod- 
ern way of doing business. “It is a 
notification to Great Britain that she 
must arbitrate or fight,’—so said the 
oldest Massachusetts newspaper, and 
so in their various dialects said the 
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other newspapers, and so said the sen- 
ators. For arbitration, for public law 
against the fist, the future against the 
past, science against barbarism,—for 
arbitration they would live and fight 
and die. 

Then the long negotiation began 
between Mr. Olney and Lord Salis- 
bury for a general arbitration treaty 
between the two countries. Our sec- 
retary—is not the correspondence 
published?—always urged the most, 
would always give the treaty the 
broadest scope and make the fewest 
reservations; that was to be ex- 
pected,—for did he not represent the 
Great Republic, whose business and 
pride it is to set the pace for enlight- 
enment and for the future? The 
British lord slowly conceded one 
demand after another, would restrict 
and guard and qualify; what else was 
to be expected from monarchy and 
the hoary past? But the thing was 
done; we got what we asked for; we 
had our way; it was a “triumph of 


American diplomacy.” 
* 


* * 


And this is what the Senate has 
rejected; this is the history of what 
preceded its recent action. It is, we 
say, the greatest piece of self-stultifi- 
cation in modern politics; it is the 
most shameful chapter in the history 
of the Senate since the Civil War. 
When, in 1884, Henry B. Payne of 
Ohio was seated in the United States 
Senate by Standard Oil money, and 
the Committee on Elections, with the 
damning evidence before it, reported 
that it was inexpedient to investigate 
the matter, Senator Hoar said: “The 
adoption of this report will be the 
most unfortunate fact in the history of 
the Senate.” Senator Edmunds, 
when the report was adopted, said: 
“This is a day of infamy for the Senate 
of the United States.” But more un- 
fortunate, more infamous, is the blow 
which has just been struck by the 
Senate, the republic’s responsible rep- 
resentatives and servants, at the cause 
of international peace and reason; 
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most infamous, most unfortunate, 
because the blow is struck con- 
spicuously, in the eyes of all 
the world, struck deliberately, struck 
when the world, groaning under 
armies and navies, cries to heaven 
for check and rebuke to the 
spirit of militarism and war, by 
the republic which, under divine 
commission to lead the world in 
the way of order and industry and 
fraternity, is herself a-whoring with 
the old devil of the nations, multipiy- 
ing guns and _  gunboats,—struck 
hypocritically, by men who cry Peace 
and want war, and by men who steal 
the accents and invoke the motives of 
humanity in the interest of faction 
and of hell. 

Struck hypocritically, we say, steal- 
ing the accents of humanity to serve 
the devil. “The attitude of the Eng- 
lish government toward the Armeni- 
ans and the Greeks was harped upon,” 
—so the Washington correspondent 
wrote to his newspaper. The twenty- 
six pious senators trembled lest a 
ratification of the arbitration treaty at 
this time should appear to the nations 
of the world like an “alliance” with 
England, and thus the Great Repub- 
lic, whose fair fame is so dear to 
them, seem privy to iniquity; and 
from that they shrank in_ horror. 
Jones of Arkansas and Jones of 
Nevada felt themselves the proxies 
and attorneys, retained by high 
heaven, of oppressed, struggling hu- 
manity, against “our hereditary foe” 
and freedom’s, the English people, 
the great representatives and agents 
of despotism and darkness in the 
world from Wiclif’s time and Milton’s 
to Bright’s and Gladstone’s; and 
that solemn charge and consciousness 
nerved them to _ heroism. The 
chivalric Quay, ever at the front when 
a good deed can be done for freedom, 
Morgan the blessed peacemaker, 
“Billy” Mason and the man from 
Texas, and Patrick Egan and-—the 
f it!—Michael Davitt, in the 


pity of 
lobby, pulling the strings which 


moved the marionettes set to declaim 
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for the Irish vote,—these would give 
the English people the medicine they 
needed, in the name of the Lord, 
teaching them the great lesson of 
cosmopolitan obligation, even at the 
high price of our own repudiation of 
it. As for poor Greece,—it is re- 
corded that France too, and Italy and 
Germany and Austria and Russia, as 
well as England, had gunboats frown- 
ing at her gates; it is not recorded 
that in any of those countries there 
was such an uprising of the people, 
such an expression of public opinion 
in condemnation of it, as almost 
paralyzed the government,—that is 
recorded of England alone. Never- 
theless, arbitration treaties by all 
means, should any ever be offered or 
ever be possible, with the Kaiser and 
the Czar; but let our “hereditary foe” 
be taught a lesson. 

it is all, we say, the veriest hypoc- 
risy. Lord Salisbury and his min- 
isters may deserve rebuke for their 
policy in the East—and we are of 
those who think they do deserve it. 
If we had a poet half as able to ad- 
minister it as William Watson, we 
should like to see his ringing, sting- 
ing lines added to those of the great 
English singer. If we had men at 
Washington half as able to administer 
it as Gladstone and Harcourt, we 
should be glad to hear them speak. 
But when America would undertake 
to teach England politics and set 
up in trade as the world’s monitor, 
let her in God’s name_ choose 
other tongues than Quay’s and the 
Joneses’. 

We had our own opportunity to 
speak and act in -behalf of the Ar- 
menians in a way that would be felt; 
we did not do it. We had our oppor- 
tunity to make our influence felt for 
Greece, but we did not do it. “Even 
the apparent sympathy of the Amer- 
ican government, on which she had a 
right to count,” Professor Grosvenor 
has strongly and justly said in his re- 
cent address on the Greek question, 
“was wanting. With inconceivable 
apathy or culpable indifference, the 

















American Secretary of State tacitly 
acquiesced in the so-called pacific 
blockade of Crete. Thus doing, he vi- 
olated or ignored a principle of inter- 
national law for which the United 
States have contended almost a cen- 
tury. He ranged the American people, 
so far as official influence was con- 
cerned, against the cause of liberty 
and on the side of injustice and oppres- 
sion. There is no call for America to 
interfere in the affairs of foreign na- 
tions. From the entangling alliances 
or complications of the Old World we 
are mercifully free. But it ill be- 
comes us, at the behest of any or of all 
the foreign powers, to abandon prac- 
tically the doctrine of neutral rights, 
in the defense of which we have 
spoken more than once, not only with 
the lips of diplomacy but from the 
cannon’s mouth. The simple words, 
‘We protest,’ would have resounded 
from Crete to Athens and from 
Athens to Crete, and through every 
European court. They would have 
tended to disintegrate the monstrous 
concert between Christian Europe 
and the Ottoman, and have nerved 
the arms of Greece and Crete with 
new courage and hope. The golden 
opportunity was before us, such as is 
seldom vouchsafed a nation, to make 
our voice heard and our influence for 


humanity felt around the globe. The 
golden opportunity was thrown 
away.” 


What were the twenty-six senators 
doing? What did they ever do or 
say for Greece, whose woes now sud- 
denly lie so heavy on their hearts? 
When did they ever take her name 
upon their lips save in connection 
with “the attitude of the English gov- 
ernment” and for the purpose of ap- 
peal to vulgar prejudice and the fan- 
ning of animosity against “our hered- 
itary foe”? 

Lord Salisbury is not England, and 
no particular day or year is human 
history. A great measure, a great 
principle, not for to-day and _ to- 
morrow, but for history and the 
future, was submitted to the Senate, 
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and the Senate was not equal to it; 
the controlling minority was false to 
the high traditions and high call of 
the American people, and by its act 
the republic has been garbed as a 
traitor to the cause of progress and of 
human hope. Let there not be shuf- 
fling—guilty, weak refuge in talk of 
things not before the Senate and not 
before the country or the world, talk 
of “alliances.” No “alliance” of 
America with England or with any 
other country is possible or is dreamed 
of by any American. No friend of 
the arbitration treaty ever pro- 
pounded or desired it. No senators 
ever believed it or ever believed that 
any government or any people in the 
world suspected it. There may be 
hardening of the heart among the 
senators, but there is no such soften- 
ing of the brain. 


* 


It was no question of “alliance” with 
which the Senate had to deal; it was 
the question of international arbitra- 
tion. Will the American republic 
plant itself firmly upon the principle 
of arbitration, declaring that the time 
has come when all international dis- 
putes, like all community and _ per- 
sonal disputes, shall be settled by the 
methods of reason instead of by force, 
by the courts instead of by the can- 
non or the fist? Will we make a be- 
ginning, with the one people that is 
willing to make a beginning with us? 
Welcome, France, welcome, Spain, 
welcome, Germany, welcome, every 
nation, to the blessed bond, whenever 
you will. But will we make a begin- 
ning, since there must be a beginning 
somewhere if the policy of peace is 
ever to supplant the policy of war, 
with the English people, the one 
people as yet willing to make a begin- 
ning with us? That was the ques- 
tion, the simple, single question, sub- 
mitted to the American Senate; and 
the Senate, by its controlling minor- 
ity, answered, No. 

It was a minority which answered 
No,—let all the world know that. 
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Twenty-six men answered No. 
Forty-three men answered Yes—the 
Everlasting Yes, which shall continue 
to sound on until it triumphs and 
unites the world. Of the nineteeen 
men who did not respond, making the 
Senate’s eighty-eight, it is written that 
seven would have voted Yes, and four 
would have voted No. The minority 
which voted No, barely a number 
large enough to defeat the treaty, 
would, did senators like representa- 
tives stand for populations, have been 
a vastly smaller minority, and the 
treaty would have been emphatically 
ratified. Ten of the twenty-six sen- 
ators, from the five states of Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada and North and 
South Dakota, represent a combined 
population smaller than that of 
either of the cities of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or Brooklyn. 
Nevada, with the same power in the 
Senate as the largest state in the 
Union, has a population (60,000) less 
than that of Worcester or Lowell or 
Fall River or Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts. These were the _ states 
which blocked civilization and cov- 
ered the republic with shame before 
the world. Hardly one of the great 
states was found in the bad column. 
The state of William Penn alone 
among these—‘‘by merit raised to 
that bad eminence”—was found cast- 
ing both its votes against the principle 
of which Penn was the first great 
champion. To the gloryof New Eng- 
land be it ever remembered that not 
one of her twelve senators voted No. 

This minority of the Senate, repre- 
senting a vastly smaller proportion of 
the population of the country, repre- 
sents a still smaller minority of the 
character and ability of the Senate. 
There is not one great name in all the 
twenty-six, hardly a well known 
name, not one conspicuously identi- 
fied with any great measure or move- 
ment for the welfare of the country or 
of mankind. All the strong names, 
Allison, Hale, Hoar, Hawley, Morrill 
and the rest, the leaders and not the 
hinderers of the people, the men who 
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speak and act whenever a good word 
needs to be spoken or a good deed to 
be done,—who have real concern, be 
it said, about Armenia and about 
Greece,—the men whom America 
honors and whom the world knows 
and honors too,—these names all 
stand, with the names of the late 
President and the present President 
brilliant beside them, in the roll of the 
Everlasting Yea. 

There are some of us who believe 
that the day of senates altogether, in 
city, state and nation, has gone by, 
that Cromwell and the men of the 
Commonwealth were wise when they 
abolished the upper house in Eng- 
land and established a simple legisla- 
ture of one chamber. We are glad 
that the second chamber is rapidly dis- 
appearing from our modern munici- 
palities. If we may dogmatize for one 
state, we would say that Massachu- 
setts would be better off without her 
senate than with it. If senates in 
America have indeed checked some 
bad legislation, they have been the 
graveyard of as much that was good. 
For our own part, speaking of the 
national congress, we should like to 
see Mr. Hoar and Mr. Allison and 
their peers promoted to the House of 
Representatives, which perhaps we 
would then call the Senate, and Mir. 
Quay and Mr. Platt and the residue re- 
manded to private life. But that is a 
remote contingency, and we need not 
discuss it. Such action, however, as 
that with which we are here dealing, 
and much besides in this time, compel 
the question whether the time has not 
come for radical reform in the consti- 
tution of the Senate and whether it is 
just to the high interests entrusted to 
us to give to states like Utah and 
Nevada the same power in the Senate, 
where influence is most concentrated 
and votes count as nowhere else, 


which we give to Ohio or New York. 
About this let men argue and dispute. 
Meantime let us reflect for our own 
comfort, and let us fail not to remind 
the world, that only this constitution 
of the Senate, 


which makes it a 

















grossly and grotesquely unrepre- 
sentative body, made possible even 
such a minority vote as that which de- 
feated the arbitration treaty, and that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people and almost all of the 
country’s intellect and conscience are 
on the side of peace and reason and 
the proposed advance. 

Our “hereditary foes,” the English 
people, have in their constitution one 
provision which goes far to make 
them rivals in real self-government 
and in democracy even of the Spanish 
republics of South America, and 
which it sometimes seems as if we our- 
selves might adopt with advantage. 
It is the provision which keeps their 
government and their legislators al- 
ways on their good behavior and 
always subject to marching orders. 
When a ministry cannot command a 
majority, then it must lay down office, 
whether the month be March or May, 
and a general election may at any 
time be necessary, even if there was 
an election last year or last Easter. 
What makes it necessary is such an 
expression of public opinion as makes 
it clear or makes it probable that Par- 
liament does not in some great exi- 


gency represent the people. The 
English theory is that Parliament 


does at every moment represent the 
people and execute its will; and when 
at any moment it fails to do this or is 
suspected of not doing it, then it is 
paralyzed and must be renewed. We 
do not know that we are in a position 
in America to recommend the adop- 
tion of this democratic feature of the 
British “despotism ;” but we hazard the 
opinion that, if it were our practice, 
and senators had not a safe six years 
before them, but a tenure determined 
by popular approval, the recent 
minority against the arbitration treaty 
would have been much smaller than 
it was. 
* 
* * 


America is not New England. It 
is also New Germany, New Ireland, 
New Sweden, New Italy, New France. 
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But it is more than this and different 


from this. America is America, with 
her own individuality, her own his- 
tory, her own destiny, and her own 
duty. We are independent of all, 
while under obligation to all. To no 
country are we under so great obliga- 
tion as to England. We are chiefly 
men of English race. England, as 
no other country, is indeed our 
mother country, the great giver of 
our language, our literature, our law 
and our dominant political habits and 
ideas. The mother country has not 
stood still since her daughter set up 
her own establishment. Freedom 
within her borders has still continued 
to “broaden down.” In no country 
has it broadened down more steadily, 
more surely, or more sanely. In no 
other country in Enrope to-day are 
there so many men whose thoughts 
are world-wide, whose minds are so 
full of the future, or whose pity and 
indignation are so quickly stirred by 
suffering and wrong at home or 


abroad. We have had an open 
field in the century; England has 
had every encumbrance of entail 


and tradition. Which in the century 
has advanced the fastest and the 
farthest? Which has the most to 
teach to-day, and which the most to 
learn? 

Never was there a time when the 
cultivation of community between 
Americans and Englishmen was so 
commandingly as now the dictate of 
patriotism and of humanity. Never 
have we been taught so humiliatingly 
or so startlingly as by the barbarous 
rejection of the arbitration treaty by 
the Senate, out of “hatred of Eng- 
land” as our “hereditary foe,” the mis- 
chief of that hereditary ignorance to 
which the pitiful feeling is indeed real 
and that unholy combination of com- 
mercial envy and jingoism hankering 
for a “brush” with our great rival, 
which simulates and stimulates and 
harnesses the sentiment for its own 
damnable ends. This is our national 
insanity and our national sin; and 
this is the place where the American 
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devoted to internationalism and the 
cause of peace and reason among 
men has to begin his work, as school- 
master and doctor and moralist. 
That the arbitration treaty should 
have been rejected at all were a blot 
upon the republic, whose boast it has 
been to lead the nations in the path of 
peace; that it should have been re- 
jected, when had it been a treaty with 
any other nation it would have been 
ratified, precisely on grounds which 
specially commended it to all right- 
minded men—because it was a treaty 
with England,—this is disgrace in- 
deed. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, as 
well as an habitual fondness,—such 
are Washington’s own solemn words 
of warning in his Farewell Address, 
—is a slave, a slave to its animosity, 
which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its interest and from its duty. By 
that slavish animosity the nation has 
been led astray in the day of Cleveland 
and Richard Olney, as it was almost 
led astray in the day of Washington 


and John Jay. 
* 


* ~ 
The greatest opportunity of the 
century, the greatest opportunity in 
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history, has been offered us to join in 
emphasizing to the nations the prin- 
ciple of international law and order 
and to help realize the dream of Wil- 
liam Penn and Immanuel Kant, which 
senators play with to point their 
periods; of the federation of the 
world. We have been betrayed, and 
the republic stands before the world 
to-day as the thing which it is not. 
The rejection of the arbitration treaty 
leaves America in little danger of war 
with England ever; America and 
England are too far along for that. 
But it leaves America false to Eng- 
land and false to her great obligations 
to mankind. It should rouse every 
American to a sense of his kingship 
and nerve him to its exercise. Ours 
is not a government by senate, but a 
government by public opinion, to 
which senators bow. To the creation 
of that government every pulpit and 
platform and newspaper, every 
teacher of the people, every thinking 
man and woman, may contribute. 
Let that creation and reform go on 
with new discernment and with new 
devotion; go on until the republic’s 
other name is righteousness, and 
until the nations of the world become 
the kingdom of our God. 
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